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ARTICLE I. 


OF THF CAUSE OF SIN.* 4 
By Joun B. Focurt, D.D. 


Article XIX. of the Augsburg Confession is as follows: 
“Concerning the cause of sin, they teach that although God is 
the Creator and Preserver of nature, the cause of sin must be 
sought in the depraved will of the wicked, namely, of the devil 
and wicked men, which, when destitute of divine aid, turns 
itself away from God: as Christ says, “ When he speaketh a 
lie, he speaketh of his own.” John 8: 44. 

The Variata of 1540 is as follows: “ Touching the cause of 
sin, they teach that although God doth create and preserve 
nature, yet the cause of sin is the will of the wicked; to wit, 
of the devil and ungodly men; which turneth itself from God 
unto other things, against the commandments of God. On 
this account Christ says of the devil: “When he speaketh a 
lie, he speaketh of his own.” John 8: 44. 

Confutation of the Augsburg Confession, Article XIX. is as 
follows: “ ‘The nineteenth article is likewise approved and ac- 
cepted. For God, the supremely good, is not the author of 
evils, but the rational and defectible will is the cause of sin; 
wherefore let no one impute his misdeeds and crimes to God, 
but to himself, according to Jer. 2.: 19: ‘ Thine own wicked- 
ness shall correct thee, and thy backslidings shall reprove thee ;’ 
and Hos. 13:9: ‘O Israel, thou hast destroyed thyself; but 


* Lecture on Article XIX. of the Augsburg Confession, on the Holman 
Foundation, delivered at Gettysburg, Pa., May 7th, 1907. 
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in me is thy help.” And David in the spirit acknowledged 
that God is not one that hath pleasure in wickedness. Ps. 
ey ges 

Dr. Eck. the great opponent of Luther and the Reformation, 
in giving the papal view of the Confession, says: “ The nine- 
teenth article, of the cause of sin, agrees with the Church.” 

In the Apology of the Augsburg Confession, the following 
statement is made with reference to Article XIX.: “ The nine- 
teenth article the adversaries receive, in which we confess that 
although God only and alone has framed all nature, and pre- 
serves all things which exist, yet the cause of sin is the will in 
the devil and men, turning itself away from God, according to 
the saying of Christ concerning the devil, John 8 : 44: ‘When 
he speaketh a lie, he speaketh of his own.’ ” 

In the Formula of Concord, the following references are made 
to this subject. Part I. Chap. XI. 3,4: “*‘ This foreknowledge 
is occupie¢é alike with the godly and the wicked; but it is not 
the cause of evil or of sin, so that men do what is wrong 
(which originally arises from the devil and the wicked, perverse 
will of man)’” Part I]. Chap. I. 2:7: “It is also clear 
and true as the Nineteenth Article of the Augsburg Confession 
teaches, that God is not a creator, author or cause of sin, but 
from the instigation of the devil, through one man, sin (which 
is a work of the devil) has entered the world, Rom. 5 : 12: I 
John 3: 7.”* 

The agreement of these notable, historic statements of the 
important doctrine presented in this Article of the Confession, 
is not less marked than the harmony of sentiment which pre- 
vailed in Old Testament and New Testament writers and in 
the views of the Fathers and Dogmaticians, 

We will consider the subject of this article in the following 
order: I. Some preliminary statements from the Bible and 
the Fathers concerning the character of God and of man. II. 
God is not the cause or author of sin. III. Sin has its cause 
in the depraved will of the wicked. IV. Can we maintain 


* Also Formula of Concord, 546 : 38, 550 : 62, and 650: 7.. 
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the Benevolence of the Creator of a Universe in which sin 
exists ? 

I. Some expressions of the Scriptures and the Fathers as to 
the character of God and of man. 

The terms used throughout the Old Testament to express 

the Hebrew conception of the character and acts of Jehovah, 
dwell on His righteousness and benevolence. The Psalmist, 
Psa. 99 : 9, exalts “ Jehovah our God, for Jehovah our God is 
holy... With him the prophet Isaiah joins, Isa. 5 : 16, in prais- 
ing “ Jehovah of hosts exalted in justice, and God the Holy 
One sanctified in righteousness.” Now He is proclaimed by 
- Moses, Ex. 34:6, “Jehovah, Jehovah, a God merciful and 
gracious, slow to anger, and abundant in loving kindness and 
truth ; keeping loving kindness for thousands, forgiving iniquity 
and transgression and sin; and that will by no means clear the 
guilty.” 
' The New Testament joins in the exaltation of Jehovah made 
known as the God and Father of Our Lord Jesus Christ. He, 
the heavenly Father, is “ pertect.” To Him men may “com- 
mit their souls in well doing unto a faithtul Creator.” To Him, 
throughout the Gospels and the Epistles, is ever ascribed per- 
fect excellency, until we hear, Rev. 15 : 3, “ the song of Moses 
the servant of God, and the song of the Lamb,—Great and 
marvellous are thy works, O Lord God, the Almighty ; right- 
eous and true are all thy ways, thou King of the ages; for thy 
righteous acts have been made manifest.” 

There is no false pride to restrain the holy writers as they 
describe the character and works of man. In the Book of Job, 
ch. 25: 4, is presented the inquiry of all ages: “ How can a 
man be just before God?” and, ch. 15:14. ‘“ What is man 
that he should be clean? and he that is born of a woman, that 
he should be righteous?” Sin is ever the burden of the 
Psalmist’s confession, Ps. 51:5. ‘“ Behold, I was brought 
forth in iniquity: and in sin did my mother conceive me.” 
As the preacher in Ecclesiastes discusses problems of life and 
destiny, he notes the universal depravity. Eccl. 7 : 20. “ Surely 
there is not a righteous. man upon the earth that doeth good 
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and sinneth not.” Solomon, as he lifts his voice in prayer, 
must make intercession for sinful men. “ For there is no man 
that sinneth not.” Then, as to man’s inability, the expression 
is clear. Prov. 20:9. ‘“ For who can say, I have made my 
heart clean, I am pure from my sin?” Jeremiah makes these 
same confessions in strong figurative language. Jer. 2: 22. 
‘For though thou wash thee with lye, and take thee much 
soap, yet thine iniquity is marked before me, saith the Lord 
Jehovah.” : 

In the clearer light of the New Testament, men are revealed 
as “all under sin.” Rom. 3:9. The Apostle John, speaking 
for himself and all men says, 1 John 1:8: “If we say that 
we have no sin, we deceive ourselves and the truth is not in 
us.” Our Lord is not silent as to the cause of sin, for, of his 
malignant opposers, he says, John 8: 44: “ Ye are of your 
father, the devil and the lusts of your father, it is your will to 
do.—When he speaketh a lie, he speaketh of his own; for he 
is a liar, and the father thereof.” Jesus fixes responsibility for 
sin, when he says to the Pharisees, John 9: 41: “If ye were 
blind, ye would have no sin; but now ye say, We see: your 
sin remaineth.” And so ever and ever from the Word we hear 
the confession, “ All we like sheep have gone astray.” 

The Church Fathers give full and frequent expression to 
their views on these subjects, Clement of Rome, in asserting 
the benevolence of God in His works and arrangements for the 
welfare of men concludes, I Cor. VIII. ‘All these has the 
great Creator and Lord of all commanded to observe peace 
and concord ; being good to all.” And men shall worship Him, 
XII. 6. «Loving our gracious and merciful Father.” There 
is uniform agreement in their estimate of character of God and 
His beneficent relation to man in His purposes and methods. 
We learn from Irenaeus IV. 37:7 of “God determining all 
things in advance for -the perfection of man.” They resisted 
with most jealous loyalty anything that would seem to detract 
from the excellency and supremacy of God. There could be 
for them no such separation of God and the Creator as appeared 
among the Gnostics. 
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As to wicked men, Clement of Rome says, I Cor. XVI. 23. 
“His enemies even the wicked, such as oppose their own wills 
to the will of God.” Of man’s weakness in sin, he says I. Cor. 
XVII., “ But what can mortal man do? Or what strength is 
there in him that is made out of the dust?” In the Shepherd 
of Hermas Vis. I. 1: 11, it is said, “ Those who think wickedly 
in their hearts, they take to themselves death and captivity : 
their souls wander up and down, and know not where to fix.” 
Seeberg says, Vol. I. 78. ‘ There is a general agreement as to 
the sifnulness and misery of the human race, which is, through 
its disobedience, lost to God and given over to the folly of 
idolatry, the power of devils and eternal perdition.” With the 
Fathers as in the Gospels and the Epistles, the responsibility 
for this dreadful condition is placed with man himself. 

The subject of this Article is not merely of speculative in- 
terest, but of the deepest practical import. It passes beyond 
the limits of merely Academic inquiry and appears in most 
intimate relation to all the varieties of human life. “ For all 
have sinned.” If we could accept the low views of sin as held 
by some in modern times, the subject might well be dismissed 
as of interest to only a few given to research, more or less re- 
moved from the activities of life. Luthardt quotes from Schil- 
ler, “ If we exchange the voice of God in Eden, forbidding man 
the tree of knowledge, for the voice of his instinct drawing him 
back from that tree, his supposed disobedience to the divine 
command is nothing else than a revdlt against his instinct, 
and therefore the first expression of his spontaneity, the first 
venture of his reason, the first beginning of his moral existence. 
This revolt of man against his instinct, which indeed introduced 
moral evil into creation, though only to make moral good pos- 
sible therein, is incontrovertibly the happiest and greatest event 
in history ; from this moment man’s freedom dates, and it was 
here that the first foundation stone of his morality was laid.” 
The views of Hegel and Strauss are of similar import. The 
doctrine of sin as held by Ritschl, is, according to Prof. Swing,* 
“In so far as men as sinners individually or altogether are 


* Bibliotheca Sacra, 1902, p. 188. 
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objects of redemption and reconciliation, possibly through the 
love of God, sin is judged by God not as final determination 
by opposition to the recognized will of God, but as ignorance 
and therefore forgivable.” Here the element of ignorance is 
made so prominent that the rebellion of the will against God 
is hopeiessly obscured. And nowhere in the New Testament 
do we find that ignorance must be presupposed before the pos- 
sibility of forgiveness appears. 

In support of the sentiment of this Article there is the evi- 
dence of sin everywhere revealed. Not only the Bible tells of 
it; every-day experience proves it; the voices of all nations in 
the glory of exhaltation or of deep despair by decadence from 
crime lament it. We hear on all sides confession of the un- 
happy discord existing in every man between moral convictions 
and his opposing will. Always the question concerning the 
origin of evil has exercised men’s minds as the fact of evil has 
been revealed in their own conscious transgressions of divine 
law. Plutarch says,“ The evil passions are innate in man.” 
Kant speaks of “ the radical evil of human nature, lying beyond 
the resolves of our own temporal will.” Jacobi says, ‘ He 
who trusts in his heart is a fool. Reason can not think out a 
power of being righteous. Myself is bad—I am a worthless 
man—TI am a horror to myself.” However like Kant he has no 
remedy for this condition. Pliny says,“ Man may well greet the 
day of his birth with cries and tears, and then count the greatest 
benefit an early death, and that he can procure this for himself.” 
Seneca asserts, ‘‘ We are all wicked.” Sin is a universal fact, 
the evil of evils that brings only deepest distress into human 
life. The blight is not only of one phase of life, but of all the 
life. All religions are occupied with the question of sin, its 
origin and its abolition. To the inquiry, Whence is_ evil? 
Christianity gives the simple and only rational reply: Sin is 
not from God, but, is from a will turning away from God and 
in rebellion agalnst him. 

II. God is not the cause or author of sin. 

This Article simply presents the uniform teaching of the 
whole Scripture on this subject. God appears as related to 
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man while yet sinless from his creation, but He is also related 
to him when man becomes a sinner, yet always as outside of 
any causal relation to his present woe and possible future eternal 
misery. He is in a tender relation in love, “ God commendeth 
His own love toward us, in that, while we were yet sinners, 
Christ died for us.” Rom. 5:8. The whole tenor of the 
Scriptures is to magnify God’s love for a sinful world, because 
it is sinful. “For God so loved the world, that he gave his 
only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth on him should 
not perish, but have eternal life. For God sent not the Son 
into the world to judge the world; but that the world should 
be saved through him.” John 3:16, 17. His desire is 
always shown to be a great anxiety to bring men-out of sin. 
“ Herein is love, not that we loved God, but that he loved us» 
and sent his son to be the propitiation for our sins.” 

The origin of sin is not with God. “He that doeth sin is 
of the devil.” I John 3:8. He is ever in the attitude of an 
enemy to sin. “Thou hatest all the workers of iniquity.” 
Ps. 5:5. ‘ Let none of you devise evil in your hearts against 
his neighbor ; and love no false oath: for all these are things 
that I hate, saith Jehovah.” Zech. 8:17. Whatever variety 
of sin may appear in the world, none of it is chargeable to 
Him. “For all that is in the worid, the lust of the flesh and 
the lust of the eyes and the vainglory of life, is not of the 
Father, but is of the world.” I John 2:16. Then we hear 
the definite statement: “In him is no sin.” From the begin- 
ning men when they have sinned, have endeavored to be re- 
lieved of responsibility, but the Word of God has no such 
relief. “ The soul that-sinneth,” surely means that where there 
is sin there is responsibility of a living soul. In his Epistle, 
I: 13, James gives a complete statement, “ Let no man say 
when he is tempted, I am tempted of God; for God can not 
be tempted with evil, and he himself tempteth no man.” 

While the formal definition of sin seems to have been rare in 
early Christian literature, there are some statements that enable 
us to determine the views of the early Christians. Of God's re- 
lation to sin, Origen says, Cont. Cel. III. 70: « God is not able to 
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commit wickedness, for the power of doing evil is contrary to 
His deity and its omnipotence.” So also says Tertullian, Adv. 
Mar. I. 26, 27, II.13: “God is wholly good, because in all 
things He is on the side of good.” A later theologian gives 
as the sentiment of the Fathers, “ To fall into sin implies waver- 
ing and weakness; an infinite lapse from righteous strength, 
an unthinkable imbecility, must ensue ere God can indulge any 
wickedness.” The view of Lactantius is interesting, in that 
while he asserts that God opposes and hates moral evil, it is 
yet regarded as a necessary constituent of a moral world, a 
condition of the existence of its opposite. De lra Dei, XV. 
“He permitted evil on this account, that the good might also 
shine forth, since, as I have often taught, we understand that 
the one can not exist without the other.” He may have had 
in mind the possibility of evil, but he clearly teaches that the 
seat of evil is in the body and of good in the soul. Clement 
of Alex. suggests that there is compensation for the presence 
of evil. Strom. 1:17. “It is the greatest achievemeni of 
Divine Providence, not to allow the evil which has sprung from 
voluntary apostasy to remain useless and for no good.” In 
later times St. Augustine, looking from sin to the high destiny 
of the soul that triumphs in the struggle of sin and grace, that 
endures through the tribulations of lite, that knows the love of 
Christ, and learns the lessons of the cross, and passes through 
death to life, cries out, “ O blessed sin which is worthy to have 
such and so great a Redeemer.” 

The dualistic theory of the Universe found its typical ex- 
pression in Manichaeism. Over against the Holy God isa 
Principle of Evil to which all sin is to be ascribed, and so God 
is relieved of all responsibility for sin. Sin is therefore incident 
to this earthly life, because the soul is entangled in a material 
body and so far separated from God. The Bible does not teach 
any such essential quality of Satan. For clearly Satan is finite 
as a creature and subject to God. 

Thomas Aquinas teaches, “ that sinful act is both being and 
act, and that God is no doubt the cause of all act considered 
as act. But then sin is more than being and act; its possi- 
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bility lay in the fact that the creature made from nothing and 
defective was capable of deficiency in acting according to God. 
Sin is both positive and negative, it is the lack of original 
righteousness and the unregulated disposition of the parts of 
the soul. God is the cause of the act where there is sin, but 
not the cause of sin, since he is not the cause of the defect 
which is in the act.” Of God's relation to the world he argues, 
“that as God is supreme activity, thinking and willing, he 
realizes a good and because of his essential goodness, his will 
is marked by goodness or is love. The final goal is God him- 
self.” Everything must be referred to this, as God is the origi- 
nator of the world. Hence his relation to the world is that of 
love for it. 

The testimony to the supreme excellence of God and to His 
freedom from responsibility for the evil in the world is clear and 
full age after age to the time of the Reformation, and is con- 
tinued by the Theologians of the Post-Reformation period. 
Luther does not enter into a discussion of the cause of sin in 
the world, although he clearly expresses his view of sin and 
the effect of sin on the will, so that Free-Will has no place 
with the unregenerate. His will is free only to do evil. See- 
berg, II. 243. 

The Theologians as quoted by Schmidt, are agreed in ac- 
cepting the doctrine of this article and deny clearly and strongly 
that God had any responsibility whatever in the origin of sin. 
Melanchthon says, Loc. Th., 56: “God is not the cause of 
sin, nor is sin a thing contrived or ordained by him, but is a 
horrible destruction of the divine work and order.”* Chemnitz 
follows with an explanation, “The explanation also must benoted, 
of what is intended when it is said that God is not the cause 
of sin, viz., that he neither desires nor approves of sin, neither 
does he influence the will to sin. For some understand that 
he is not the author of sin in such a sense, as in the beginning 
to create it, or to have it in himself, or to produce it through 
himself: but that men sin nevertheless by the will of God, and 
that God produces sin not only permissively, but also efficiently, 

* Loc. Th, I. 146. 
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in men and by men; yet he is not therefore to be called the 
author of sin. Therefore is added as if for the sake of expla- 
nation: author and cause of sin.” 

This stands in strong opposition to the extreme view of 
Zwingli who assumed a casual efficiency in God over the fall : 
‘‘God not only foresaw the first sin, but ordained it, and not 
only this, but actually brought it to pass through man. God 
incited the first man to transgress the law. God made the first 
man a transgressor,’’* 

Quenstedt (II. 49,) asserts his views with great definiteness : 
“God is in no manner the efficient cause of sin; neither in 
part nor in whole, neither directly nor indirectly, neither acci- 
dentally fer se, nor whether in the form of Adam's transgression 
or in that or any other sfn, God is not, neither can he be called. 
the cause or author of sin.” As already noted all the Confes- 
sions of the Lutheran Church also present the same view. 

This general concurrence of sentiment through the ages is 
well supported by a variety of considerations to which confident 
appeal can be made. Holiness is an essential element of God’s 
nature. If He is a holy God no evil can come from Him or 
be referred to Him as cause. As God is sole Creator, supreme 
and alone in creation, this excludes all being or creation, except 
as brought into existence by God. That at the beginning all 
creation was marked good, is evidence of His approval of all 
as fitted to work out His holy purposes. All His works as 
manifestations of God's will, are by this made partakers of His 
own quality of being in excellence and fitness. If God is 
good, just and benevolent, he can not be the author of sin and 
misery and the woeful destiny of depraved men. 

The inquiry is suggested, Does sin become a necessity be- 
cause of the limitations arising from man’s created finiteness ? 
Must men be sinful because they are mere creatures? Some 
may urge this, so as to find an excuse for sin in the weakness 
of human nature. If this were true, the only relief from sin 
would be in deliverance from all human limitations, and even 
in eternity it would not be possible to rise from the state of sip, 


* Dogmattk, II, 6. 
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for then we would remain finite creatures. According to Evolu- 
tionary Philosophy, sin is only a necessary stage in the devel- 
opment of man to perfection. It ever avers that man is not 
.yet completely conformed to his environment, and as evolution 
progresses, sin will exist less and less until the conformation is 
completed. But sin is not normal, it is abnormal. It is not 
progressive, but retrogressive. It has no self-corrective power. 
Man does not become holier by any process of sin. The ques- 
tion has easy reply, when we decide the nature of moral per- 
fection and how attained. This is found in loving God and 
having His image and likeness. It is in spiritual excellence, 
and this can not have root in the soil of sin. It is then not in 
our finiteness, which is from God, but in free determination to 
evil that we find the source of sin,—not because men are 
creatures, but because thy are willing to be fallen creatures. 
God did not so create Adam in weakness that sin was inevi- 
table. It must ever be far from the conception of a Holy God, 
to regard Him as bringing into being creatures incapable of any 
course, but one so fraught with misery and loss as that of sin. 
Lutheran Theologians never accepted any such doctrine, so in- 
consistent with all claims of free-will. 

God did not contrive for His purposes or invent a method 
by which man must sin, nor can it be counted as necessary 
that sin should exist as in any true succession or absolutely 
causal relation of Creator to creature. In knowing, desire with 
will is also present, and so in each of the designated modes of 
mental activity. But we can well say there is no action of will 
without desire. And who will predicate sinful desire as rising 
into control in the mind of the Almighty? Among the 
Scholastics there was common agreement that the omnipotence 
of God is an infinite barrier against any act of sin by Him; 


as to sin, is to manifest a species of impotence. Thomas 


Aquinas says, “God can not sin, because he is omnipotent.” 
Sin is not in the natural order of the universe. The fall is not 
a necessary part of the order of nature as from God. It is not 
original, but an event, an accident after creation, It is not 
placed in the world asa factor by God. As said by Quen- 
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stedt, “‘ From creation we exclude the defects of nature, which 
began only after the fall.” 

We can not regard God as the mediate cause of sin,—that 
because man has been created with a physical, sensuous nature, 
he is bound to sin. Augustine says, “ It is not the corruptible 
flesh, that made the soul sinful, but the sinful soul that made 
the flesh corruptible, The flesh is not evil, but to live accord- 
ing to the flesh is evil.” * To this we join th the expression n of 
Hollazius, “The human soul has not been cast by God into the 
body as into a foul prison, by which it is hindered from being 
able to elevate itself and fly upward to the knowledge, love, 
and worship of God.” 412. Ambition, pride, and self-right- 
eousness are as much sins as fleshly lusts, and it is quite in- 
different with respect to the dominion of sin, whether the body 
is alive to the sensible impressions or not. Christ charges that 
the seat of sin is not in the body, but in the heart. Justin 
Martyr asks, “In what instance can the flesh “possibly sin by 
itself, if it have not the soul going before it and inciting it?” ¢ 
Tertullian agrees, “ The first motion of sin must be ascribed to 
the soul, to which the flesh acts in the capacity of servant.” f 
There have been times when it was necessary to take strong 
ground against ascetic tendencies which urged the notion that 
the body was much of a hindrance to religious life. 

Sin is not in the world with God's approval. If we say God 
made man sinful or regarded his fall as needful for any of His 
purposes, we deny His holiness, His love, and His benevolence ; 
and, if we say moral purity is the goal and not as well the 
starting point, and that through sin God is leading man to holi- 
ness, we attribute to Him the method which St. Paul repu- 
diates, “ Let us do evil, that good may come.” Rom. 3: 8. 

Sin is not a necessary step in the attainment of good, a part 
ot moral movement to righteousness and completed humanity. 
We can not accept the views of representative Unitarians.§ 





* De Civ. Dei, XIV. 3. 

t De Res. VIII. 

t{ Adv. Mare. 1.24. 

% Dr. Bellows in Restatements of Christian Doctrine, p. 228-230. 
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“ Let those who can, call the unfallen Adam and Eve satisfac- 
tory patterns and types of incomplete humanity. If Adam 
fell, the race rose by his fall; he fell up, and nothing happier 
for our final fortune ever occured than when the innocents of 
the garden learned their shame, and fled into the hardships and 
experiences of a disciplinary and growing humanity. The true 
theory of humanity presents us with a race brought into this 
world for its education, starting with moral and intellectual in- 
fancy and liable to all the mistakes, weaknesses and follies which 
an ungrown and inexperienced nature begets.” Ot human 
depravity, Farley says, “ The doctrine of human depravity is it- 
self repulsive. There is no such thing as the fall of man.” * 
With writers of this class, much is made of the notion 
that contrasts and antagonisms are necessary parts of a 
method of development and that sin as well as holiness is an 
essential factor in a progressive moral world. 
Such a view makes God the Creator of a sinful creature, and 
so He becomes directly responsible for sin with present misery 
and possible eternal loss. Without probably intendiug to ad- 
vocate fatalism, it is really the same in effect, as it compels 
men without choice, in the weakness of originally sinful nature, 
to enter a life of deadly moral hazard. We say, Sin is that 
which ought not to exist; it can not therefore, be necessary. 
It is not the highway to good, but the opposite to good; evil 
is not the foretoken of good, but its antagonist, and good is yhtAw AA 
not dependent on evil for place, but is its judge. Sin is not ex- Am AAAA 
altation, but fall. It does not raise from the brute to man, but rT ry 
degrades from man to the brute. It is an act of freedom, but { 
it is also an abuse of freedom. or Ah ; 
The divine concurrence in the actions of men, has presented 
a problem of no little difficulty to the Dogmaticians. This 
difficulty is increased, when this concurrence is considered with 
relation to the evil actions of men, without at the same time 
referring this evil to the first cause, the Creator. Two formulae 
were used to meet the demands of the case. 1, God concurs 
in producing the effect, not the defect. 2, God concurs as to 
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the materials, not as to the form. Quenstedt uses the former, 
1.545. “The Supreme Being concurs in the actions and the 
effects, but not with the ’ara&ia of the actions; for, although 
the universal cause influences the entire action of the particular | 
causes, yet indeed, of the ’ata&ia and evil, as such, if it inhere 
in an action, there is no other cause than a creature, inasmuch 
as in acting it departs from its own rule and the order of the 
First Agent, viz., God, and applies the divine concurrence 
otherwise than it should.” Hutterus, referring to the same 
formula says, 234: ‘‘God as the universal cause, affords only 
this, viz., that you are able to act, but the fact that you act 
wickedly proceeds from a particular cause, viz, your perverse 
will.” Hollazius thus uses the second formula, 443: ‘ With 
the formal ’avoyuia or ’ata&ia of actions morally evil, God 
undoubtedly does not concur by any positive influence, because 
wickedness is a defect and privation, not proceeding from God 
the most perfect, in whom no defect can occur, but from a 
human will failing in its action. But God concurs with the re- 
mote, not with the proximate material of actions morally evil.” 

In close relation to this the matter of God's permission of 
evil in the world, but excluding the view that in any sense He 
is responsible for its existence or practice. Quenstedt thus de- 
fines it, 1: 533: “ Permission is an act of governing Providence, 
by which God does not employ hindrances which no finite 
agent can overcome, or knows how to overcome, to restrain 
moral creatures, including, themselves of their own accord to 
sin from an evil forbidden by the law, but, for just reasons, per- 
mits them to rush into sins.” Gerhard also says,. IV. 88: 
“God does not will sin, and yet does not prevent it, which is 
permission,” 

We conclude this part of the discussion with the words of 
the Holy Apostle, 1 John 1:15. ‘God is light and in Him is 
no darkness at all.” 

III. The cause of sin is found in the depraved will of the 
wicked. 

The statement of Article XVIII. concerning Free-will, be- 
ing accepted, it concerns us to consider the human will parti- 
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cularly in its relation to sin, or after the fall into sin and its 
estrangement from God. 

Whilst the Fall was an awful calamity, deep and far-reach- 
ing in its baneful effects, it did not destroy the will. Sin was 
not the spontaneous expression of man’s original nature. It 
came to him. He was tempted, and not the inventor and 
prime mover in evil. Man is not in harmony with sin. He 
was brought to awful weakness and loss, but not to deprivation 
any of his original powers, he did not cease to be man and be- 
come devil. 

Gerhard says, v. 100: “ The question is not concerning the 
essence of will itself, whether this has survived the fall, for-this 
we emphatically maintain, viz., that man has not lost his will 
but the soundness of it.” Augustine presents his view,* * And 
I inquired what iniquity was, and I found not a subsistence, 
but the perversity of a will turned away from God.” t “The 
evil will is the source of all evil.”{ ‘He had a possibility, 
but not a necessity of sinning.” By choice of his will he 
turned from God and placed himself in disobedient opposition 
to him. His sin in its immediate result is disclosed in his un- 
belief. Of some who would not hear His word, Jesus said, 
John 8: 44: “ Ye are of your father the devil, and the lusts 
of your father it is your will to do.” All mental activity is de- 
pendent on knowledge and will, and as these are affected the 
self in all its modes is also affected. But whatever effect sin 
had on man it could not signify that man on account of his 
transgression of the divine will lost his will, As before the fall, 
man could not be determined by irresistible necessity, so also 
he can not be thus determined after the fall. All this is be- 
cause will is of the essential nature of man, or the will is the 
man. 

In describing the Lberum arbitrium in fallen man, he is 
shown by Luther to be destitute in himself of power to choose 
the good. Gerhard quotes Luther as saying, V. 100: “ Free- 


* Conf. vii. 16.22. 
+ Enchirid. 4.15. 
Op. imp. vi. 5. 
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will is a title without the thing itself, or a thing with nothing 
but a title.” Chemnitz states very clearly,* “The human will 
can not, by its own powers, without the Holy Spirit, either be- 
gin interior and spiritual movements, or produce interior obe- 
dience of the heart, or persevere unto the end in the course 
commenced and perfect it.” 

The human will is then a depraved will; not mere depriva- 
tion, but a will that is ever set to realize evil desire. Amselm 
with Augustine had the conception of sin as non-entity, that 
evil is merely an absence of good. It is more than this,—it is 
positive turning to what 1s contrary to God's law. In opposi- 
tion to Roman Catholic writers, Melanchthon taught that all 
works without grace are sins. Inthe Apology to the Augs- 
burg Confession, Art. XVIII. 230. 72. it is stated, « But it is 
false that the man does not sin, who performs the works of the 
commandments without grace.” Formula ot Concord, Part I. 
ch. II. asserts: “ We believe, teach and confess that the will of 
unregenerate man is not only turned away from God, but also 
has become an enemy of God, so that it has inclination and 
desire for that which is evil and contrary to God. “ Equally 
emphatic declarations are made by other Dogmaticians as Ger- 
hard,” Loc. XI. § 23: “In place of such liberty, in choosing 
good, there succeeded the unbridled impulse to evil.” 

From the fact of choice which is the chief element in the 
doctrine of responsibility, the will is supreme in this relation. 
Through it men come into this Satanic allegiance and by its 
action disclose this allegiance. The Apostle James in his 
Epistle gives the course of sin from its inception. I: 15. 
“Each man is tempted when he is drawn away by his own 
lust and enticed, then the lust, when it hath conceived, beareth 
sin: and the sin, when it is full grown, bringeth forth death.” 
The harlot draws and entices the man. “The guilty union is 
committed by the will embracing the temptress, the consequence 
is that she beareth sin.”} In his figurative language the Apostle 
is in accord with the best psychologic expression. No appre- 
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hension of truth is effective until there is a reaction, until the 
will moves. There is no righteousness until the choice is made; 
so in evil, the sin is ever in abeyance, until the will turns to the 
evil desire and gives itself to it, realizing a motive. Not that 
God is excluded, either in inciting to good, or working for good, 
or in restraining from evil. The sin is not in the knowledge, 
it is not in the desire, but in the self joining itself to the desire 
in choice and accepting this as motive. Impulse is not sin, 
but when an end pleasurable or not is discovered, then the 
desire appears. Then, if the desire is new, ensues the inevit- 
able conflict between the desire already held and the new de- 
sire, or better, a conflict of self with self, and the conclusion is 
in a choice, with which choice the self is to be identified, and 
end is so formed to be attained and the motive operates; the 
realization of the impulse is effected. In all this the will is 
regnant and is decisive for all action. 

Isolated acts of the body become capacity for action as the 
body becomes more and more a tool under command; from 
this there result various abilities to act in this way and that. 
These capacities become tendencies more or less definite. 
There is ever a deepening cf control which we call habit. 
Through this we have the action of will or of self. Ethically 
as well as physically, the same movement is to be observed. 
The radical difference is not in the various steps or the form, 
but in the content of the end to be realized. Ethically the 
actions are judged, not by results, but by thei: motives, for 
which the actor is himself responsible. For, if the motives 
are not within his own control, he can in no case be regarded 
as responsible. But, as creator of the motives leading to the 
realization of impulse, he must in every case accept all the re- 
sponsibility. So self condemnation arises from an estimate of 
an action, not by its results, but judged by his own self created 
motives. The motive can have existence only as the free will 
identifies itself with desire. Acts then are to be held as moral 
or immoral according to the motive. Here are not simply 
results that may depend on some contingency outside of pos- 
sible control, but because the motive is determined by person- 
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ality alone. And this personality is Will—it is self. Right 
well then do the Theologians of the Reformation and their 
successors of the Lutheran Church in accord with Scripture, 
connect sin with the will as cause. A Sin is not mere knowl- 
edge, or mere desire, or mere act, but resides in the will of self, 
freely choosing desire and so constituting a motive which is 
realized in act. _ 

The chief end of God in His eternal plan, is the establish-- 
ment of His kingdom, or redemption. The chief end of man's 
being is nothing different. Our Lord commands, Matt. 6 : 33, 
“Seek ye first his kingdom and his righteousness.” 

As stated by Hollazius, 488: “Sin is a deviation from the 
divine law,” or as written inI John 3:4. “Sinis lawlessness.” 
A rational, moral being, as he thus deviates from the attainment 
of this ideal, sins, in so far as his will does not follow this way 
in all its choices and volitions, and without such determination 
of the will there is no sin. Ethically he who wills to be good 
is good, and when the will turns to desire that is unholy, the 
man is bad. So we learn from Quenstedt, II: 49. “ What- 
ever want of conformity to law (av opia) there ever is in a 
rational agent, must be ascribed to the free will of the creature 
itself, being spontaneously deficient in acting.” Ps. 5:5. 
Hos. 13:9. Matt. 23: 37. In the will we find the citadel of 
personality. Sin is always by consent of the will, for the con- 
sent of the will is always a forceful consent of what shall be 
through me. 

IV. Can we maintain the Benevolence of the Creator of a 
Universe in which sin exists ? 

How can God appear as benevolent in the presence of all 
that sin signifies for the life that now is and that which is to come? 

Probably it is impossible for us with our narrow vision to 

know enough of God’s plans for the moral world, to give full 
reply to such inquiry which is ever rising; but we can at least 
learn what will aid us in our view of Him as good, the One 
from whom comes every good and perfect gift. 

Two great facts are before us—God is absolute and sin exists. 
Did God mean that sin should exist? Was this part of His 
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eternal plan and, if not, how could sin come into existence ? 
We must distinguish as Chemnitz does, between “an act of 
God which is efficient, and one that is permissive.” Certainly 
God cou'd have created beings with no possibility of sinning. 
He might have so placed them that no temptation could assail 
them. 

We may conclude that the Holy God, for wise reasons, de- 
termined from the beginning to permit all the sin that has taken 
place,simply because He saw it was best for his purposes of benev- 
olence. But the question yet comes up—How can God be truly 
good and have his choices fixed on holiness, if He permits sin ? 
Why is permission of sin part of his plan? Can we have a true 
and complete Theodicy ? Heathenism has attempted to answer 
this inquiry, now by ascribing evil to the very nature of things, 
or by conceiving a dualism in control of the universe, or of sin 
and evil so inherent in nature that annihilation is the only end 
to be desired. Some have found the cause of sin in man’s 
finiteness or regard sin as a necessary stage in the development 
of man, or that the possession of a sensuous nature makes sin 
a necessity of man’s being. 

Bonaventura says:* “ The possibility of the fall lay in the 
fact that the crature made from nothing and defective, was 
capable of deficiency in acting according to God.” 

Whilst it did not escape the notice of the Fathers and the 
Theologians that it is a great and difficult problem to show 
that God appears in the creation and government of the world 
as the highest wisdom and goodness, despite the presence of 
sin, a formal effort at a harmony was not attempted until Leib- 
nitz in Zhéodiceé endeavored to refute by a method of reason- 
ing, the objections raised against God’s benevolence. The ar- 
gument is based on the necessary imperfection of God’s crea- 
tion. . That such imperfection, while it may, and probably often 
does work evil to the individual, nevertheless it does work good 
in the larger plan of God forthe whole. Probably the failure ot 
‘the author to satisfy the demands of the problem, was due in 
large degree to his peculiar philosophical basis of monads, and 
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his lack of clear distinction between physical and moral evil. 
This theodicy placed so much emphasis on the divine efficiency 
as to obscure if not ignore human freedom. 

The reasons why the possibility of sin is necessarily included 
in the conception of human freedom are most profound and 
convincing. The great subject for discussion at this point, is 
and has been, whether this is or is not a good universe, 
whether a philosophy of optimism is or is not a true philsophy. 

Must sin be found in a moral system, or can there be a 
moral system without the possibility of sin? To this, Dr. N. 
W. Taylor of New Haven replies: “ Perhaps God can not pre- 
vent sin in a moral system.” Dr. Edwards A. Park of An- 
dover, replies: “ God can prevent sin in a moral system, that 
it involves no breach of man’s freedom to prevent him by per- 
suasives from doing what he is pertectly able to do,” and pre- 
sents the example of the angels in heaven. But when the 
problem of optimism is presented,—“ Can God wisely and con- 
sistently prevent sin in the best moral universe?” fhis great 
disciple of Jonathan Edwards, replies: “ Perhaps not.” The 
best reply from this school is, that our limitations and our ig- 
norance are such that we must acknowledge the possibility that 
sin was permitted for wise and good reasons. The possibility 
of sin is essential to freedom, but not the actual presence of 
sin. 

There are some considerations that may be of help in re- 
lieving the seeming inconsistency between the character of God 
as holy and benevolent and His creation of a world that has 
fallen into sin. 

It is inseparable from almighty power to create or not; or 
to create in one way rather than in another of the infinite pos- 
sibilities that lay open before the Creator. 

God can act neither absurdly or contradictorily. He could 
not create another being equal to Himself, else there would be 
two omnipotences, which is absurd, or else the first power 
would be exhausted in the creation. Creation necessitates that the 
creation be inferior tothe Creator. Creation means the transfer- 
ence of some part, not all, of the power, wisdom, justice, knowl- 
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edge and holiness of the maker to the thing made. The creature 
is therefore imperfect in degree, for if perfect, it would be equal to 
the Creator. 

If there is not an absolute equality between the creation and 
the Creator, there is some lack, in some way the thing made 
comes short of the perfection of the maker, and, if incomplete, 
it is not secure from becoming worse, i. e., further removed 
from perfection. For, where there is defect, there is possibility 
of increase or of decrease,—of increase of defect, if conditions 
are such that this defect can enlarge or multiply itself. A de- 
tect in the moral character of the thing created by infinite love 
and power, contained in itself the element or capacity of re- 
production, not less surely than the positive excellencies in the 
same creature possessed possibilities of the Creator’s ideal. If 
free agents, these creatures must be capable of exercising their 
excellencies or their defects,—by one course becoming better 
by the other moving yet farther away from perfection. This 
freedom is a necessity for moral character, for there can be neither 
virtue nor vice unless the man has the power to do himself hurt. 

As suggested by Aquinas, this imperfection is not sin. A 
man may have a defect, which by determination, he never de- 
sires or allows to develop into greater defect or loss, and cer- 
tainly he can not be regarded as guilty of sin which he has no 
desire to commit. There is possibility that the defect will 
never lead to actual sin, since, if he choose to do so, the free 
agent can surely prevent this. So God the Creator of a crea- 
tion with defect can never be made the cause or author of what 
is never made actual. If sin is committed, it must belong to 
him who with the detect, is also clothed with the power to pre- 
vent the occurrence of sin. If, as in freedom, he does that 
which he has power not to do, which, if he does it, will entail 
misery on him, and from which he is warned by most positive 
command, as well as assurance of inevitable consequences, then 
it is clear that the Creator of such tree agent is not chargeable 
with his wrong doing. 

If the creature had been made of such perfection that there 
was no possibility of sinning, his actions would be devoid of 
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mora! quality, as laid in necessity and not in freedom. These 
acts would be good, but good as the action of the severest 
fatalism. There could be no virtue, for there could be no trial 
for its production and development. There would be no choice 
and whatever goodness might be seen in any act, would belong, 
not to the creature, but to the power that made it impossible for 
man to be anything but good. 

A creature so bound to goodness, could never develop char- 
acter for himself. For character can come only by a free choice 
of desires, establishing motives, an¢ coming into a persistent 
attitude to moral issues, forming immanent preference, or mak- 
ing a character for himself. In order that there may be moral 
quality there must always be possible alternatives. If there 
are to be such qualities as righteousness, virtue, self control, 
as the result of good action, there must be the condition by 
which these are possible, the condition of free choice of alter- 
natives. Character as developed goodness, demands that man 
must have the responsibility of choosing for himself a course 
from that which makes appeal to lower qualities in his nature. 

The poet says, “The perfect world by Adam trod,” but 
clearly it was not a perfect world in an absolute sense, but one 
that required for its highest uses the subduing power of this 
one to whom God gave charge over the world. A _ perfect 
world as a perfect man is impossible of creation, and with the 
latter the notion of created perfection is inconsistent with the 
notion of human agency in the formation of character. 

Man is either the responsible author of his own acts or he 
is not. If he is not, there could be nothing vicious or virtuous, 
good or bad, nothing deserving punishment or reward, because 
there is no person or thing to which these could be attached. If, 
therefore, man is responsible for his own acts, God cannot be. 
In order then for a man to do right or wrong, to incur guilt or 
merit reward, he must be the author, the cause of his own acts. 


If there is to be creation at all, it must consist of beings that 
either shall be free to act for themselves, or shall be under the 


control of the power that made them. The latter includes the 
materials and forces of the physical world as seen under laws 
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fixed and irresistible and directed in its action by an intelligence 
without. No freedom has here been transferred, hence there is 
no responsibility. On the part of the Creator there is freedom 
to continue, change, or even reverse; with these there is simply 
necessity that admits of no self change. The freedom of 
rational beings has come to them by transference from the 
Creator, and so makes them independent beings, responsible by 
the power of choice for their actions. 

The question may yet be asked, Why did God create man 
with an imperfect nature, so that it was possible for him to do 
wrong, and become miserable, possibly forever? It this is a 
world which is to furnish a place for the display of God's power 
and wisdom exclusively, then there can be no other freedom 
exercised, save this divine freedom of the Creator. But if there 
is to be individuality, responsibility, growth of character, with 
conscious self control, if here separate personalities are to work 


out their own destiny, the power to choose must be an endow- 


ment of man. If man were created perfect, there is but one 
way open to him, and all choice, and all demand for decision 


and consequent responsibility are eliminated. There can be 
no possibility of improvement, no way of development, no way 


of moral advance; unless there is a possibility of a wrong 
course. Human virtue is the result of conflict, not otherwise. 
Character is made by trials of decision and becomes strong 
under opposition. The Scripture is true as the Philosophy, 
the crown is “to him that overcometh.”” Human nature was 
created imperfect, but with potentialities that are exercised as 
it advances and are made real by trial and conquest. 

Vet another question comes to us out of the terrible reality 
ot evil. Can we show how any system of divine government 
can make amends for the woe which sin-has brought into this 
world, and the presage that it brings of unending misery in 
the world to come? This is probably one of those problems 
of which man has no answer, his only recourse in the presence 
of this awful calamity to the race, is the cross that takes away 
the sin of the world. The supreme consolation comes, that it 
is possible to escape the penal consequences of sin and so to © 
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render the presence of evil harmless so far as personal guilt or 
pollution may be concerned, and to be forever with the Lord, 
free from all sin. 

The world in which we are placed is one where the great 
decisions of the will for the great ends of life must be under 
conditions of a mixed sort. Here are all the temptations to sin, 
there are all the varied -influenccs of divine grace. Certainly 
God acted with forethought and purpose, in giving us our moral 
development in a world where sin and grace are struggling for 
the mastery or rather where man has in himself the struggle 
for the choice of either. 

In all this discussion as to the goodness or badness of the 
world, the question at issue between the optimist and the pessi- 
mist, much seems to rest on the implication of the supremacy 
of human interests. What shall be the standard of a good or 
a bad universe? It is best because it seems to best conserve our 
interests, or bad because it ignores them? Probably it is better 
solved as a matter of experience, than as a question for meta- 
physical inquiry. Just as in the matter of free-will, all the 
wealth of Christian philosophy is of small value compared with 
conscious experience. The great question is simply whether 
the facts of experience are compatible with faith in God’s good- 
ness and benevolence. Having carefully interpreted experience, 
can we look out from a world in which sin abounds, and hold 
faith in the benevolence of God, and in the worth and desir- 
ability of living? The condition of the world is deplorable, 
whether we have regard for much that is unintelligible in the 
inorganic world, or the apparent lack of significance of so much 
that appears in the lower forms of life, or the malign and de- 
structive activity of animals that seem endowed but to kill, or 
confine ourselves to the hard world of human life. Pain and 
death, pestilence and famine, heredity and sucial malignity, all 
seem leagued to hurt and destroy. War and confusion, wailing 
and heart-breaking, all seem to be man’s portion. Then how 
scanty the attainments of the most of the race? How error 
and darkness have hung over the most of mankind, how men 
are shut in by necessities from which there is no escape, how 
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aimless and how valueless seems to be the drift of human be- 
ings! It is a world that lieth in sin. It is no wonder that 
seeing the misery of the world, Mallock should have pro- 
pounded the inquiry: “Is life worth living?” It the only 
goods of life are pleasurable emotions, and if the supreme aim 
is to produce them, then no doubt the world is a failure. But, 
if the chief and lasting goods are those of the active nature; 
conscious self development, growing self possession, progress, 
conquest, lessening of defect and increase of attainment, the 
putting forth of energy and the resulting sense of larger life, 
the whole of life has different significance. If the great aim is 
a moral development for which men are themselves to be re- 
sponsible, working out their own salvation, life is invested with 
larger and richer importance, and relief is at once furnished for 
much that perplexes and distresses. In such view the good- 
ness of the world is to be found, as an instrument and not as 
a finished perfection in itself. Thomas Aquinas held that God 
could create another world better than the present one, but 
could not create one better adapted to the end for which this 
world has been made. It is by the end in view that the order 
adopted must be judged. Does the world furnish the condi- 
tions needed for true human development and offer a sphere for 
possibilities of growing indefinitely better? Considered as an 
instrument for the upbuilding of men, the very imperfections of 
the world are its perfection. Man, as he is, can be made per- 
fect only through suffering and struggle. The higher manifes- 
tations of character spring from the soil of sorrow and weari- 
some effort. Dark things in mortal life have their deep moral 
uses. All that stands in the way of the best growth of char- 
acter and the most beneficent social order is man himself. The 
difficulty is not in the order of the world, but it lies solely in 
the will of wicked men. . 

The justification of the creation of the world with the possi- 
bilities of sin, is thus to be found in experience rather than in 
speculation, Into this world created by the Holy God, with 
sin coming from the abuse of freedom in the action of a de- 
piaved will, there has also come One mighty to save, who bears 
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witness to the goodness and love of the Father and inspires the 
most glorious optimism, the ever glorius hope of the sons of 
God. Rev. 4:11. ‘“ Worthy art thou, our Lord and our God, 
to receive the glory and the honor and the power; for thou 
didst create all things, and because of thy will they were 
created. Rev. 15:3. Great and marvellous are thy works, 
O Lord God the Almighty ; righteous and true are all thy ways, 
thou King of the ages. Who shall not fear, O Lord, and 
glorify thy name? for thou only art holy; for all the nations 
shall come and worship before thee; for thy righteous acts 
have been made manifest.” : 
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ARTICLE II. 


THE MELANCHTHON EDITIONS OF THE AUGSBURG 
CONFESSION. 


By PROFESSOR J. W. RICHARD, D.D., LL.D. 


The Augsburg Confession was written by Philip Melanch- 
thon with the counsel and assistance of other learned men, 
though he is the author of the Confession in every rational 
and legitimate sense of the word author. He thought and 
wrought on it daily for more than three months, and changed it 
daily to adapt it to changing circumstances. At first and 
indeed until some time after the arrival in Augsburg the in- 
tention was to present to the Emperor only some articles on 
the Abusus which had been corrected in the dominions of the 
Elector of Saxony, though such articles were to be preceded 
by “a long and rhetorical preface.” Articles of faith were 
added shortly before May 11th, asa “ remedy ” against cer- 
tain “diabolical slanders”” that had been circulated about the 
doctrinal teaching of the Reformers. All that Melanchthon 
wrote was put inthe name of the Elector of Saxony, until, 
June 2Ist, it was decided by the Lutheran Protestants present 
at Augsburg to deliver a common confession of faith. June 
23rd the document that had been prepared by Melanchthon 
was carefully examined and considered, and was signed by 
seven Protestant princes and b, the representatives of two 
imperial cities, though Melanchthon continued to make 
changes in it up to the last hour. i 

June 25th, between the hours of four and six o’clock in the 
afternoon, the Confession was read in German before the Em- 
peror Charles V. and many assembled princes, counsellors and 
theologians. After the reading, both the German and the 
Latin copy were delivered to the Emperor, who handed the 
German copy to the Elector of Mayence to be preserved in 
the Imperial Archives, and retained the Latin copy in his 
own hands. In the course of three or four decades both copies 
were lost sight of obsolutely * The most thorough researches 


*See Von Ranke, 7th ed., Vol. III., p. 175, sole. 
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in the Imperial Archives at Mayence, inthe Imperial Archives 
at Brussels, in the Vatican Library at Rome, and in several 
archival libraries in Spain, have failed to bring either of them 
to light. They are not known to exist anywhere in the world, 
and are believed to have been destroyed. Neither did the 
Protestants make an official and certified copy of the Confes- 
sion as it was read and delivered. Hence there is no such 
document in use, nor even known to exist, as the original and 
unaltered Augsburg Confession, a distinction that should be 
applied only to the Confession in that form in which it was 
read and delivered, though the words are scarcely applicable in 
view of the fact that the Confession was revised and changed 
up till the last hour before its delivery. But the words original 
and unaltered may be allowed in an official and diplomatic 
sense, provided they be applied (as they were intended to be 
applied when first employed in this relation) to the Confession 
in the form in which it was officially read and delivered. 
Any other use of the words in this relation, or the application 
of them to any printed edition of the Confession, is a falsifica- 
cation of fact and of history, since every known printed edition 
of the Augsburg Confession is known to be, and can be shown 
to be, MATERIALLY different from the Augsburg Confession as 
it was officially read and delivered, June 25th, 1530; if we 
except Die unverdnderte Augsburgische Konfession deutsch und 
lateinisch nach den besten Handschriften aus dem Besitze der 
Unterzeichner, Kritische Ausgabe (1901), constructed by Pro- 
fessor Tschackert, and accepted by all Augsburg Confession 
scholars as reproducing “the original and unaltered Augsburg 
Confession” with a high degree of accuracy, and consequently 
as discrediting utterly the Zextus Receptus, German and Latin, 
ot the Book of Concord, and all the Melanchthon, and all 
other printed editions; through this Crdtical Edition of 
Tschackert’s has received no ecclesiastical authorization or 
sanction, and has not been made the symbol of any ecclesias- 
tical body. But it has great historical and critical value, as it 
shows, if not verbally and literally, yet certainly, to a high 
degree of accuracy, the Augsburg Confession as it was read 
and delivered, June 25th, 1530; and it enables us to settle for- 
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ever, in its essential aspects, the hitherto hazy and uncertain 
contention over the Confessio Invariata. It shows, further, 
that no edition of the Augsburg Confession in official use in 
the Lutheran Church to-day can be claimed by its subscribers 
as “ that first and unaltered Augsburg Conjession,”’ not even in 
a technical sense as over against the Latin Variata of 1540, 
since the designation, “ that first and unaltered Augsburg Con- 
Session” was coined to stand for and to represent the Augs- 
burg Confession as it was read and delivered at Augsburg, 
June 25th, 1530—a form of the Augsburg Confession which is 
not known to have been seen by Protestant eyes since it was 
officially read and delivered, and is not known to exist any- 
where in the world, except, to repeat, in so far as it has been 
restored by Professor Tschackert from what has been called 
“authentic codices.’ From which it must follow, of course, 
that there is no such document in ecclesiastical use to-day, and 
never has been, as “that first and unaltered Augsburg Con- 
Jession,” tor if the document intended by that designation is not 
known to exist and has not been seen by Protestant eyes since 
it was read and delivered, it could not have been, and cannot 
now be, in ecclesiastical use. Hence it is not only invidious, 
but it is untrue, as a matter of fact, when any ecclesiastical 
body says: “ We accept the Unaltered Augsburg Confession,” 
etc.* 

* We find the word ‘‘ unaltered ’’ in this connection first in the Lzechien- 
berg Bedenken, February 16th, 1576, where it appears thus: Augspur- 
gische erste ungeenderte Conféssion. Wutter, Concordia Concors, Wit- 
ebergae, 1614, p. 78b. In the Preface to the Formula of Concord, Solid 
Declaration, we have, in the German: Erste ungeenderte Augspurgische 
Confession ; in the Latin: Augustana prima tlla et non mutata Con- 
Jessio. We have not been able to discover the first use of the word 
invariata in this relation, but it is exactly equivalent to zom mutata and 
ungeenderte ; and that by ‘‘that first and unaltered Augsburg Con-_ 
JSession”’ the authors of the Formula of Concord and the editors of the 
Book of Concord meant the Augsburg Confession ‘‘ precisely in the form 
in which it was committed to writing in the year 1530, and presented to 
the Emperor Charles V.”’ (Formula of Concord, Jacobs, p. 536), is proved 
beyond doubt, or even the possibility of doubt, by their own solemn assev- 
erations in the Preface to the Book of Concord and in the Prefaceto the 
Form of Concord. See Jacobs’s Book of Concord, vol. I. pp. 14 and 536; 
the New Market edition of the Book of Concord, pp. 93 and 593; Miiller’s 
Libri Symbolici, seventh edition, pp. 12and 569; and Hane, Hist. Critica 
Augs. Conf. pp. 18, 19. They even go so far as to say that copies of the 
Confession, which have been preserved in the archives of their predecessors, 


they ‘‘ caused to be compared by men worthy of confidence with the copy 
which had been presented tothe Emperor himself, and is preserved in the 
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I. THE EDITIO PRINCEPS. 

Immediately after the Confession was read the Emperor re- 
quested the Lutheran Princes to refrain from publishing it. 
. They promised to comply with his request. But in a very 
short time six editions in German and one in Latin were pub- 
lished surreptitiously. They are called the Ante-Melanchthon 
editions. They have no official or diplomatic value, and were 
so carelessly printed as to seem to have been purposely cor- 
rupted. Thereupon Melanchthon undertook the preparation 
of an edition “revised and emended,” using as he tells us, “a 
copy of good credit,’ and “adding the Apology which had 
been also offered to his Imperial Majesty.” * 

This edition, known as the editio princeps, Latin and German, 
has different titles, though the edztzon is one.t The Latin title 
of the largest number of copies that have come down to us is 
as follows : 


CON TZ S510. 727 033 
exhibita inuictiss. Imp. Carolo V. 
Caesari Aug. in Comicijs 
Augustae, 

Anno 


M. D. XXX. 
Addita est Apologia Confessionis. 


Beide, Dendsch 
und Latinisch. 


Psalm. 119. 
Et loquebar de testimonijs tuis in con- 
spectu Regum, & non confundebar. 
WITEBERG &. 


* See Preface. 
TC. R. XXVI., pp. 235 e¢ segg. 


archives of the Holy Roman Empire.’”’ But, mirabile dictu, they took 
into their Book of Concord a vicious copy of a German manuscript des- 
titute of authority, and for the Latin, Melanchthon’s second edition ! 
See below in the body of this article. 
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At the end of the Apology are the words: Impressum per 
Georgium Rhau, M.D. XXXI. 

The title of the German editio princeps, reprinted from the 
original, two copies of which are before us, is as follows: 


Confessio odder Be- 
kantnus des Glau- 
bens etlicher F ursten 
und Stedte: CAber- 
antwort Keiserlicher 
HMaiestat: 


su Augspurg. 
Anno MM. DB. XXX. 
Apologia der Confessio. 


At the end of the Apology, given in the German translation 
of Justus Jonas, on the opposite page, alone, stands : Gedruckt 
zu Wittemberg durch Georgen Rhaw. Anno. M. D. XXXI. 

This bilingual edition of the Confession and Apology is ‘in 
quarto form. Weber, on the basis of a confused and uncer- 
tain letter written by Pistorius to Landgrave Philip, June 18th, 
1561, concluded that the Confession, both Latin and German, 
was printed without the Apology, and privately circulated al- 
ready in the Autumn of 1530.* Bindseil has followed Weber, 
and has dated this edition anno 1530-1531. But Professor 


* Kritische Geschichte, 11., 11 et seqq. 

+C. R. XXVI: p. 234. Bindseil notes a very slight difference—a 
mere matter of spacing—in the titles of this first German edition. C. 
R. XXVI., p. 240. 
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Kolde has recently shown, on the basis of data not known to 
Weber and Bindseil, “that an edition of the Augustana pro- 
ceeding from Melanchthon has not existed from the year 1530, 
that the editio princeps was first published in the Spring (the 
end of April or the beginning of May) together with the 
Apology, yet in such a way, that, inasmuch as the German 
translation of the Apology by Jonas was not yet finished, the 
Latin text was first published alone, and probably the recollec- 
tion of this fact, namely, that the work at the beginning came 
out incomplete, helped to create the report about an earlier 
edition of the Augsburg Confession.”* Though Kolde holds, 
as is evident from Melanchthon’s Preface, that the Confession 
began to be printed in the year 1530. 

But as regards the date on the title-page, both Latin and 
German, namely, ANNO M. D. XXX., there can be no ques- 
tion that that marks the date of the Diet at Augsburg, and 
not the date of the publication of the edition, as is evident 
from the fact that that date appears on the title page of a// 
the Melanchthon, and of very many other, editions of the 
Confession. And when we consider that in the Preface Mel- 
anchthon has said: «* And we have added the Apology which 
was also offered to his Imperial Majesty,” we have a clear 
proof that this edition was not published in the Autumn of 
1530, for we know that the Apology was not completed till 
near the Middle of April, 15317. 

This,—we repeat it for the sake of emphasis and clearness 
—is the editio princeps. (first printed edition) of the Augsburg 
Confession, Latin and German, with the Apology in Latin 
added to the former, and with the Apology in Jonas’s trans- 
lation added to the latter. It is the private work of Melanch- 
thon. There is not in the Preface, nor in any other writing 
that has come down to us, a single word that indicates that 
Melanchthon was authorized by the Elector or by any other 
person to publish an edition of the Augsburg Confession, 
though it is probable that the Elector, and certain that some 


* Neue Kirchliche Zettschrift, XVII. Jahrgang, Oct. 1906, pp. 729 ef 
$99. 
+ See Kolde, uz supra pp. 733-4. 
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other persons, knew what was being done.* Nor does it seem 
to have occurred to Melanchthon that the Confession was an 
official document in such a sense that its verba ipsissima dare 
not be changed.t He had written it to be a defence and vin- 
dication of the Lutherans as “ professing no doctrine contrary 
to the authority of the Holy Scriptures and of the Catholic 
Church,” as he says in the Preface to this edition. That the 
Catholic theologians had expressed dissatisfaction with por- 
tions of it, and that it had been already printed and circulated 
in a corrupt form, seemed to furnish a sufficient reason “to 
publish a revised and emended edition ” (Melanchthon’s Pre- 
face). That he was influenced in places by the Catholic Con- 
futation is clearly evident, as especially in Articles XIII. and 
XVIII., and that he acted generally with great independence 
towards the text of the Confession as officially read and de- 
livered, is also evident, though the changes and emendations 


are in very large part only redactional. But in not a few 


places the changes are material, and do materially affect the 
text of the Confession, so that Professor Tschackert is per- 


fectly correct when he says: “ Melanchthon’s Latin text and 
that of the Book of Concord are thus with entire certainty not 
the Confessio invariata delivered, June 25th, but @ private 
work of Melanchthon,” t 

That the differences in texts may appear evident to the eye 
we place the most important of them in parallel columns, and 
henceforth write the word invariata thus: “ /mvarzata.” 


THE MANUSCRIPT TEXT. 
** Invariata.” 


Art. XIII. The Article closes 
with the word ostenduntur. 


* See Kolde, ut supra, p. 731. 





MELANCHTHON’S EDITIO 
PRINCEPS. 


Melanchthon adds the damnatory 
antithesis: Damnant igitur illos qui 
docent, quod sacramenta ex opere 
operato iustificent, nec docent fidem 
requiri in usu sacramentorum, quae 
credat remitti peccata. 


t Von Ranke, vol. 3, p. 175, vol. 5, p. 323. 


} Die Unveraenderte A. C., p. 61. 
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Art. XVIII. The Article closes 


with the word ‘‘ homicidium etc.’’ 


Art. XXI. in Epilogue: Tota dis- 
sensio est de paucis quibusdam 
abusibus, 


Art. XXIV. 


Melanchthon Editions of Augsburg Confession. 


| 


[Oct- 


Melanchthon adds the damnatory 
anthithesis : Damnant Pelagios, et 
alios qui docent, quod sine spiritu 
sancto, solis naturae viribus pos- 
simus Duum super omnia diligere, 
Item praecepta Dei facere, quo- 
ad substantiam actuum. Quan- 
quam enim externa opera aliquo 
modo efficere natura “possit, potest 
enim continere manus a furto, a 
cede, tamen interiores motus non 
potest efficere, ut timorem Dei, fidu- 


| ciam erga Deum, castitatem, pa- 


Ad hoc praecipue | 


opus est ceremoniis, ut doceant 


imperitos. 


Art. XXVI. Here: The words 


**die festo’’ are followed immedi- | 


ately by ‘‘ Act. XV.” 


Art. XXVI. Here: 
facere pro peccatis. 


Aut satis- 


Art. XXVI. 
mus, 


Here: Christianis- 


Art. XXVIII. 
nia sint opera etc. 


Here: Quod ieiu- 


Art. XXVIII. 
imperare. 


Here: Ecclesiis 





cientiam etc. 


Sed dissensio est de quibusdam 
abusibus. 


Ad hoc unum opus est ceremoniis, 
ut doceant imperitos. 


Here between ‘‘ die festo”’ and 
‘Act. 15’’ we find the following : 
Item. Si mortui estis cum Chris- 
to ab elementis mundi. Quare tam- 
quam viuentes in mundo decreta 
facitis? Ne attingas. Ne gustes. 
Ne contrectes, 


Here: Aut iustificari. 
Here: Christiana iustitia. 
Here: Quod ieiunia non naturae, 


sed afflictiva sint opera etc. 


Here: Ecclesias cogere. 


After making this exhibit Professor Tschackert says: ‘As in 
all these places, so in numerous other cases all the authoritative 
codices are unanimous against Melanchthon. Hence it is cer- 
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tain that the text printed by Melanchthon in the Autumn of 
1530 and taken into the Book of Concord in 1580 is not the 
text of the Confessio invariata.” P. 62. 

If one compares the editio princeps with Professor Tschack- 
ert’s Critical Edition he cannot resist the conclusion that he 
has here an altered Augsburg Confession. The attitude to- 
ward the dogmatic tradition of the Roman Catholic Church 
1s stpnificantly altered. Especially is this true in the condem- 
nation of the opus operatum in Article XIII., and in regard to 
“the substance of actions’ in Article XVIII. But to our 
mind the most significant change is found in the Epilogue to 
Article XXI. Here the “ /uvariata”’ has: « Tota dissensio 
est de paucis quibusdam abusibus.” Now if the Reformation, 
prior to 1530, was only a dispute about a few abuses, then we 
have utterly misinterpreted its history and have misread its 
literature. We have always been of the opinion that the 
Reformation in its initial movement, the posting of Zhe Ninety- 
jive Theses, was in essence a doctrinal revolt, and we have 
always held that the Assertion of all the Articles, The Three 
Great Reformation Writings, the Formula Missae, the Deutsche 
Messe, the Catechisms, 7ke Visitation Articles, the Loct Com- 
munes, were mainly doctrinal treatises, written in antithesis to 
much of the doctrinal teaching that prevailed in the Roman 
Catholic Church at that time. We have always taken offense 
at what we read in the Epilogue to Article XX1. of the editzo 
princeps : “Sed dissensio est de quibusdam abusibus.” There 
was dissension in regard to certain abuses, but we must change 
our mind radically in regard to the Reformation before we can 
reach the conclusion that the entire dissension had reference to 
some few abuses. But so says the “ Confessio Invariata.” 

Turning now from the Latin to the German editio princeps, 
we find that this differs from the “ /nvariata”’ in about four 
hundred and fifty places, though, as in the Latin, the vast 
majority of the differences are purely redactional. But some 
do materially affect the sense. Article IV. inthe editio princeps 
has been entirely rewritten, and has been amplified from eighty- 
six words in the “ /nvariata” to one hundred and forty-one 
words. In literal translation Article 1V. of the editio princeps 
is as follows: 
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«“ And since men have been born in sin, and do not keep the 
law of God, and cannot love God from the heart, it is taught 
that we cannot merit forgiveness of sin by our work or satis- 
faction. Also we are not esteemed righteous before God on 
account of our work, but we obtain forgiveness of sins and 
are accounted righteous before God for the sake of Christ out 
of grace, through faith, so that we receive sure consolation in 
the promise of Christ and believe that forgiveness of sin is 
surely given us, and that God will be gracious unto us, will 
esteem us righteous, and will give eternal life for the sake of 
Christ who by his death hath reconciled God, and hath made 
satisfaction for sin. He who thus truly believes, obtains for- 
giveness of sin, becomes acceptable to God, and is esteemed 
righteous before God, for the sake of Christ, Rom. IIL. and IV.” 

Article XIII. in the “ /zvariata” ends with und den glau- 
ben dadurch sterket. In the editio princeps the damnatory 
In Article XVIII. also the 


Important changes are made in 


clause is added, as in the Latin. 

damnatory clause is added. 

Articles XXVII. and XXVIII. 
Thus Mela..chthon’s German editio princepsis very much varied. 


Il, EDITIO OCTAVAE FORMAE 1531. 

Already early in June, perhaps even earlier, Melanchthon 
began to prepare a new Latin edition of the Confession and 
Apology. The former he conformed more closely to the Ger- 
man editio princeps on which he seems to have bestowed more 
care than on the Latin editio princeps.* His main object 
seems to have been to make the article on justification in the 
Apology more luminous.t But he did not make any change © 
in Article IV. of the Confession. A very important addition 
is made to Article XII. in the antithesis: 


EDITIO PRINCEPS. EDITIO OCTAVAE FORMAE, 


Rejiciuntur et isti, qui non do- 
cent remissionem peccatorum per 


mereri gratiam per satisfactiones 
nostras, 


Rejiciuntur et isti, qui non docent 


| remissionem peccatorum per fidem 
fidem contingere, sed jubent nos | 


contingere, sed docent remissionem 
peccatorum contingere propter nos- 
tram dilectionem et opera. Reji- 
ciuntur et isti qui Cononicas satis- 
factiones docent necessarias esse ad 
redimendas poenas aeternas, aut 
poenas purgatorii. 


* Weber, II., pp. 68-91; Hase, Libri Symbolici, p. XI.; Francke, 


Libri Symbolici, p. XXVII. note Io. 
In the Preface he changed the words ante duos 


TC RIL, p. 506. 
menses to ante semestre. 
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In Article XXI., in addition to a couple minor changes, the 
following declaration is made against the adversaries : Nec do- 
cent quod sola fide propter Christum accipiamus remissionem 
peccatorum, which marks the first introduction of the sola fide 
into the doctrinal teaching of the Augsburg Confession, except 
as it appears in a quotation in Article VI. 

This octavo edition very generally supplanted the editio 
princeps. It was received as the “first edition” into the Jena 
edition of Luther’s Works (Vol. IV., pp. 191 ef segg.) in 1550, 
an edition published under the auspices of the Weimar—Jena 
theologians for the special purpose of reproducing Luther’s 
Works in the most accurate form as over against the Witten- 
berg edition. At the Naumburg Diet in 1561 this octavo edi- 
tion of the Confession was signed and sealed by the Lutheran 
Princes there assembled “as the original.” In 1569 it was 
taken into the Corpus Fulium edited by Chemnitz and often re- 
published.* In 1571 it was taken into the Corpus Doctrinae 
Thuringicum which was published by the Jena theologians as 
a set-off to the Corpus Doctrinae Philippicum, and in 1580 it was 
admitted into the first Latin edition of the Book of Concord, 
which “ was published in the name of the princes and the es- 
tates,’ and it was appealed to by the authors of the Formula 
of Concord as “that first and unaltered Augsburg Confession 
delivered to the Emperor Charles V. at Augsburg in the year 
1530, at the Great Diet.”--“ A proof of how little the theolo- 
gians of that time knew of Melanchthon’s editions, and of how 
little they were able to distinguish them from each other,” 
says Weber.} 


Ill. THE GERMAN VARIATAE. 


1. Melanchthon was as little satisfied with the German editio 
princeps as he was with the Latin. Weber thinks that he be- 
gan already in 1531 to prepare a new German edition of the 


*See Preface to the Corpus Julium, dated 1576, on fol. 4. That this 
Corpus “ was published in print in the year 1569’’ is certain. See Reht- 
meyer, Braunschweig-Kirchen-Historie, IIl., p. 349. See also pages, 
425, 429. Schlegel, Kirchen-und Reformationsgeschichte, Il., pp. 272 e¢ 
seqq. Hase, p. XII., note 6. Francke, p. XXVII., note 10. Walch, 
Introductio, p. 84. 

| Kritisthe Geschichte, I1., pp. 98 e¢ seq. 
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Confession, shortly after he had published the octavo Latin 
edition.* However this may be, it is certain that a new Ger- 
man edition was finished in 1532, and was published at the end 
of that year, for at the very beginning of January, 1533, Me- 
Janchthon sent a book to Spalatin, and wrote: “I have also 
added the revised German Apology. I have revised two entire 
articles, namely, that on original sin, and that on righteous- 
ness,’ that is, on justification. The title of this edition is 
verbally and literally identical with that of the edztio princeps, 
except that after the word JMazestat we have: Auff dem 
Reichstag gehalten/ zu Augsburg / Anno M. D. XXX. 
Apologia der Confessio / mit vleis emendirt. The place and 
the date of publication do not appear on the chief title-page 
of the Confession. But on the special title-page that precedes 
the apology in German we read: Witeberg. M.D. XXXIII. 
Then at the end of the Apology: Gedruckt zu, Wittemberg 
durch Georgen Rhaw. This edition is known in the Bibli- 
ography of the Confession as the German variata of 1533. 
Sometimes it has been referred to as the first German variata. 

The author has informed us why he revised the Confession, 
which is still frequently called Apology. January Ist, 1533, he 
wrote to Camerarius: “ The German Apology and the article 
on righteousness I have treated more sharply.”{ A day or so 
later he wrote to Spalatin: “I send you the Pastor. * * * 
I have also added the revised German Apology. I have re- 
vised (retexui) two entire articles, that on original sin and that 
on righteousness. I request you to examine them. I hope 
they will be profitable to pious consciences. For I have ‘illu- 
mined, as it seems to me, most clearly, the subject of righteous- 
ness.” that is, of justification.§ 

Turning now to the Articles of Faith in this new German 
edition of the Confession, we find that in Article II., Of Origz- 
nal Sin, at the end of the thesis, instead of “Who are not 
through baptism and the Holy Spirit born again,” we have 
“Who are not born again by baptism and faith in Christ 

* Kritische Geschichte, I1., p. 55. 

7C. R.II., s. 625. Seealso p. 619. C. R. XXVI. p. 698. 


TC.:R. A. ops 624: 
@C. R.IL, p. 625. 
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through the Gospel and the Holy Spirit”; while more than half 
of the anthithesis is rewritten and materially changed. Change 
has been also made in Article XIX., Of the Cause of Sin, 
though it is not extensive nor of great importance. But tak- 
ing all the changes together we find that the Articles on sin 
have been greatly illumined. And as for Article IV. we find 
that it has been entirely rewritten, and has been enlarged to 
about six times the size of the corresponding Article in the 
“ Invariata” and in the Textus Receptus of the Book of Con- 
cord, and to about four times the size of the Article in the 
German editio princeps. 

In this Variata the author declares that “ this is the chief 
article of faith, that forgiveness of sins is bestowed without 
merit on our part, for the sake of Christ.” Asa statement of 
justification “ alone through faith, without merit,” this Article 
is not surpassed in clearness and compactness by any other 
statement of the doctrine in the entire field of Lutheran the- 
ology. Hence as an article of faith it is greatly superior to 
Article IV. in the earlier editions and in the “ /uvariata.” 

There are also important changes by expansion, elaboration 
and addition in Articles V., VI., XIl., XIII., XV., XX., and 
it seems as though they had been all made for the purpose of 
throwing light on and of adding strength and clearness to the 
doctrine of “ righteousness.” We thus have a clear perception 
of Melanchthon’s reasons for revising the Contession again in 
1532. 

As regards Articles IX., X., XI., there are no changes ex- 
cept in mere matters of orthography. In Article XVIII, in- 
stead of: “ We cannot keep the high commandments in the 
heart,” we have: “We cannot keep the high commandments 


in the heart without the Holy Spirit,” which adjusts the an- 
tithesis more accurately to the thesis: ‘Without the grace, 


assistance and operation of the Holy Spirit.” 

This first German Variata was reprinted at Tiibingen in 
1535. Bindseil says: “There is no doubt that the theologians 
assembled at Schmalkald in 1537 employed this edition.”* 
This edition was taken into the Wittenberg edition of Luther’s 


*C, R. XXVI., p. 699. See Weber, II., p. 71 e¢ segq. 
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Works (vol. IX.), and was placed in the Corpus doctrinae 
Philippicum (1560), in the Corpus Pomeranicum (1565), and is 
noted in the /udex as the “Confession * * * delivered to 
his Imperial Majesty at the Diet held at Augsburg in the year 
1530.” In the Schmalkald articles it is called; “The Articles 
of the Contession presented to the Emperor at the Diet of 
Augsburg.’’* 

2. In the year 1540 Melanchthon published a German edition 
of the Confession in octavo torm. The title is literally and 
verbally identical with the preceding, except that in this we 
have oder instead of odter and Anno 1530 instead of Anno 
M. D. XXX., and at the bottom of the page: AvnoM.D.XL. 
Of this edition Bindseil says: “In which month this edition 
was published cannot be definitely determined, inasmuch as no 
mention of it is found in Melanchthon’s letters. Since at the 
Diet of Worms, which was opened Nov. 25th, 1540, it was 
delivered Nov. 30th, to the Catholics (for which reason it is 
preserved in the Mayence Chancery), it must of course have 
been finished before that diet.”+ Weber says: “This edition 
has one and the same arrangement with that of 1533. Rhau 
printed it with the same letters even, and they agree almost 
throughout line for line and page for page, though on the last 
sheet F the lines have been somewhat changed.”{ The differ- 
ences in the two editions, as noted by Weber and exhibited by 
him in parallel columns, consist of a few printer’s errors and 
of nine readings that are peculiar to the edition of 1540, though 
these do not in any way change the sense. The fact is, this 
edition is simply a corrected reprint of the edition of 1533. 

3. In this same year (1540) there appeared an edition in 
quarto form. The title is identical in words with the preced- 
ing, except thatinstead of Auno M. D. XL., we read: Ich rede 
von deinen Zeugnissen fur Konigen, Und scheme mich nicht. 
Wittemberg, 1540. Of this edition Weber says: “After a 
careful collation with the two preceding editions, I have found 
that in printing, not the edition of 1533, but the octavo edi- 


*C. R. IIL, p. 286. 
7C. R. XXVI., p. 707, Weber, ut supra, II., p. 67. 
t Ut supra, Il., p. 64. 
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tion of 1540, has been followed. For it repeats not only the 
readings that are peculiar to this, and that distinguished it 
from that of 1533, but even many of its typographical 
errors.” * 

Weber then places the variations of the three editions in 
parallel columns. But none of these changes the sense or 
amplifies the form. He finds that the quarto edition of 1540 
is more accurately printed than the octavo edition of the same 
year. 

4. In 1550 appeared an octavo edition at Wittenberg printed 
by Peter Seitz. The title is identical with the two preceding, 
except that instead of Bekantnus, we have here Bekantnis, and 
at the bottom, 1550. This edition is a reprint from the octavo 
edition of 1540, though it has a few readings that are different 
from the edition of 1540,f but these do not in any manner 
change the sense. This edition also has the Apology, as trans- 
lated by Jonas, appended. 

5. In the year 1555 an edition in quarto was printed at 
Wittenberg by George Rhau’s Heirs. The title is as follows : 

Confessio cder Bekentnis des Glaubens / Durch den durch- 
leutigsten / hochgebornen Fiirsten und Herrn / Herrn Johans 
Hertzogen zu Sachsen / Chiirfiirsten &c., und etliche Fiirsten 
und Stedte / uberantwort Keiserlicher Maiestat / auff dem 
Reichstag / gehalten zu Augspurgk / Anno 1530. 

Und dieser Confession Repetitio/ geschrieben von wegen 
des Concilii zu Trident Anno 1551. 

Und durch den durchleutichtigsten / hochgebornen Fiirsten 
und Herrn / Herrn Augustum Hertzogen zu Sachssen, Chur- 
fiirsten &c., von wegen der Visitation itzt wider in druck 
verordnet / Anno 


1555 
WITTEMBERG. 


This edition, as is declared on the title-page, was ordered by 
the Elector of Saxony for use in the visitation of the churches 
in the year 1555. Weber says that this edition was introduced 


* Ut supra, I1., p. 68. 
tT See C. R. XXVI., p. 713. 
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everywhere in the Electorate.* It differs in only a few places, 
and that insignificantly, from the octavo edition of 1540.f 

This edition is not accompanied by the Apology. 

6. In 1556 an edition in octavo form, with the Apology, was 
published by George Rhau's Heirs. The title is verbally iden- 
tical with that of 1550, except that after “ Wittemberg” we 
have 1556. It is a reprint of the octavo edition of 1540, with 
pages numbered alike and for the most part agreeing line for 
line.f 

7. In 1558 George Rhau's Heirs issued an edition with title 
verbally identical with that described above under “ 5,” except 
as to date. Weber says of it: “It is a mere reprint of the 
Visitation edition of 1555, and agrees with this almost through- 
out line for line and page for page.’’§ 


These seven German Variatae, all printed at Wittenberg, are 
noted and described by Bindseil as Melanchthon editions.|} 

The six last are, substantially, reprints of the edition of 1533. 
In doctrine they do not differ from each other by the breadth 
of ahair. In form they differ much in orthography (since 
during the first half of the sixteenth century the orthography 
of German words was very arbitrary) and occasionally in what 
are technically called “ readings” (Lesarten), such, in general, 
as we find in the best class of New Testament codices. 

To be convinced of this, namely, of the complete agreement 
in doctrinal teaching, and of the variety of spelling, and of the 
occasional difference in readings, in these Variatae we have 
only to consult the text of the quarto edition of 1540, as re- 
printed by Bindseil with the variants of the other variatae edi- 
tions, printed in the margin. Hence if we compare these seven 
Variatae, taken all together asa class, with the edtio princeps, 
we find exactly that condition of things which we have described 
above—not a different doctrine, but the same doctrine elabor- 


* Ut supra, I1., pp. 72-75. C. R. XXVL., pp. 714-716. 

t See Weber, wz supra, II., p. 73. 

[See Weber, wz supra II,, pp. 74,75. AlsoC. R XXVL., pp. 717-719. 
¢ Ut supra I1., p. 77. 

||C. R. XXVI., pp. 695-722. 

qC. R. XXVI. pp. 723 e¢ segg. Compare pp. 538 e¢ seqq. 
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ated in certain most important articles, clarified and strength- 
ened, rendered more pronouncedly Lutheran, and more de- 
cidedly antithetical to the then current teaching of the Roman 
Catholic Church. Of this no one can be in doubt for a mo- 
ment who will compare these Variatae with the editio princeps, 
to say nothing about the German 7Zextus Receptus and the 
“ Invariata.” Hence, from the standpoint of doctrinal clear- 
ness and of Lutheran distinctiveness, it cannot but be regarded 
as a great misfortune that these German Variatae, doctrinally 
identical, which for nearly fifty years had supplanted the editio 
princeps, were themselves supplanted by the 7extus Receptus, 
which was taken from a manuscript “ without authentic value,” 
and which “is through and through inaccurate.’’* 

In the qualities named above it cannot be denied that these 
German Variatae greatly surpass the editio princeps, to say 
nothing about the Zextus Receptus of the Formula of Concord 
and the “ /nvariata.” And it may be safely opined that had the 
authors of the Formula of Concord and the Elector Au- 
gust had as much critical acumen, and as much historical 
knowledge of the “ /uvariata” and of the different Melanch- 
thon editions of the Augsburg Confession as they had desire 
to conciliate the Flacianists, they would not have made the 
blunder they did when they wrote the words: “ Zhat first and 
unaltered Augsburg Confession,” and then took an unauthentic 
and thoroughly inaccurate text into the Book of Concord.t 

Moreover, these Variatae show that in the twenty-six years 
that intervened between 1532, when he prepared the first 


* Tschackert, p. 61. 

+ For reasons not fully known the Elector August of Saxony, in the year 
1576, sent to Mayence and requested the Archbishop of Mayence to send 
him a copy of ‘‘the original Augsburg Confession as it had been de- 
livered in German in the year 1530.’’ A copy of the Confession was 
sent under the seal of the Secretary of the Archbishop. But it was not a 
copy of ‘‘the written original Confession,’’ but a copy of a manuscript 
which had been made before the Confession had been signed, and which, 
consequently, has no authentic value. ‘‘ The officials of the Mayence 
Archives had deceived the Archbishop of Mayence and the Elector of 
Saxony.’? Tschackert wu? supra, p, 60,and Weber, ut supra, I., pp. 122 
et segg. Goschel, p. 48. A copy of an unauthentic manuscript was put 
in the Book of Concord. 
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German Variata and the year 1558, when he published the 
second authorized edition (see “7” above), Melanchthon made 
no changes in the doctrine of the Confession, which is prima 
facie evidence that he was not conscious of any doctrinal 
change in himself. Nor even when engaged in preparing the 
edition of 1533, does he indicate or intimate, that he wishes to 
introduce any new views of doctrine. He only wishes to throw 
more light on the Confession, and to make the Article on Jus- 
tification more accurate, and to make that Article and that on 
sin “ profitable to pious consciences.” * 


IV. THE LATIN VARIATA OF 1540. 


There ‘is evidence that leads to the conclusion that when in 
1535 Melanchthon revised the Zocz, he was at the same time 
engaged in revising the Confession in Latin.t Bindseil is of 
the opinion that the revised Latin Confession was also printed 
in 1535. Caspar Peucer, Melanchthon’s son-in-law, says that 
it was written in the year 1538, shortly before the Diets of 
Worms and Ratisbon, and that it “was ordered, revised and 
approved by Luther, and that it was necessary that it be written 
on account of the adversaries, who had found fault with many 
things that needed to be explained in order that the occasions 
and the reasons for such cavils might be removed.”§ Nicholas 
Selneccer, one of the authors of the Formula of Concord, says : 
«The later Confession was revised in 1538, and was read over 
and approved by Luther, as witnesses still living affirm.”’|| 

The object of the revision as stated by Melanchthon him- 
self, was “to throw more light on numerous discussions,” and 
“to make it better in the article on justification,” and to bring 
into clearly distinctness the proposition that “‘ We are justified 
by faith alone.’ 

But as no copy of this varied Wittenberg edition, bearing 


date 1535, or 1538, is known to exist, it may be fairly con- 
cluded that it was not published in either of these vears. 


*C. R. XXVI., p. 698. Weber, II. p. 103. 

TC, R. XXVI. pp. 340-2. 

IC. R. XXVI., 341. See THE LuTH. QUARTERLY, 1808, p. 560. 
4 Epistola Dedicatoria, Witt. Edition of Melanchthon’s Opera. 
|| Catalogus Brevis, fol. 97. 

VC. R. SXV., pp. 340-342. 
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This varied edition, quarto in form, was published at Witten- 
berg under the following title: 


CONFESSIO 


FIDEI EXHIBITA 
INVICTISS, IMP. CAROLO 
V. Caesari Aug. in Comicijs 


AVGVSTAE, 
ANNO. M. D. XXX 


Addita eft Apologia Confessi- 


onis diligenter recognita. 


PSALMO. CXIX. 


Et loquebar de testimonijs twis in 
conspectu Regum, et non con- 
fundebar. 


VITEBERGAE. 1540. 


The Confession is followed by the Apology, at the end of 
which we read: IMPRESSUM VITEBERGAE per Georgium 
Rhau. M. D. XL. And though it is said in the main title 
that the Apology “has been carefully revised,” yet as a matter 
of fact Melanchthon never carefully revised the Apology after 
1531, and the Apology printed with this edition of the Con- 
fession is the same as that printed with the octavo edition of 
1531,* a very few things excepted. 

This Latin edition of the year 1540 is known via eminentiae 
as the Confessio Augustana Variata. In form it differs greatly 
from the Latin editio princeps, but Melanchthon himself de- 


*C.R. XXVI. p. 345. Weber, II., 103-8. Francke says: ‘‘Sed pauca 
tantum secus habent atque in ed. 1531, 8. Quare cum Hase non 
dubitaverim, quin Mel. confessionem intellexit, quum a. 1533. Azz. 
Corvino scripsit: ‘Latinam apologiam totam retexam.’’’ P, XXXVL., 


note I5. 
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clared officially at the Diet of Worms, January, 1541, that ‘‘ the 
meaning of the things is the same, though in the later edition 
some things have been either more mildly expressed or have 
been better explained.”* Bindseil has well stated the case as 
follows: “ Very many A;ticles of Faith, especially [V., V., VL. 
XVIII, XX., XXL, have been more copiously treated. Arti- 
cles XI., XIL., have been transposed, and Article X. has been 
changed. Also: The first five articles on the Abuses that 
have been corrected, have been not only changed, but have 
been arranged in a different order. In the earlier Melanchthon 
editions they are arranged as follows: I. Of both Species; II. 
of the Marriage of Priests; III. Of the Mass; IV. Of Confession; 
V. Of the Difference of Meats. In this edition of 1540 their 
order is as follows: I. Of the Mass; II. Of Both Kinds of the 
Sacrament; III. Of Confession; IV. Of the Distinction of 
Meats and of like Papal Traditions; V. Of the Marriage of 
Priests.” + 

The change in Article X. can be best shown by a parallet 
exhibition : 
‘“‘Jnvariata,’’ EDITIO PRINCEPS and | VARIATA OF 1540: 


EDITIO OCTAVAE FORMAE Of 1531: | De Coena Domini docent, quod 
De Coena Domini docent, quod | cum pane et vino exhibeantur cor- 

corpus et sanguis Christi vere ad- | pus et sanguis Christi, vescentibus 

sint, et distribuantur vescentibus in | in Coena Domini. 

coena Domini, et improbant secus | 

docentes. | 


Here is change in form, indeed, but there is not the slightest 
reason to believe that Melanchthon meant to present a new 
doctrine of the Lord’s Supper, or that he meant to favor or to 
allure the Sacramentarians. In the Confession as read before 
the Emperor, and in the two earlier Latin editions, it was nec- 
essary to repel Eck’s charge of Sacramentarianism. Hence 
the “ et improbant secus docentes.” In the “ /nvariata” and 
in the older editions the tenth Article had not, either ex- 


*C. R.IV., pp. 43, 47. See THE LUTH. QUARTERLY, 1898, p. 565. 

+C. R. XXVL., p. 345. In Article XVIII, instead of: Per verbum 
spiritus sanctus concipitur, we have : Sanctum spiritum concipimus, cum 
verbo Dei assentimur. 
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pressly, or by implication, rejected the doctrine of Transub- 
stantiation, nor had it expressed any dissent therefrom, and the 
Catholics had interpreted it, as they still do, in the sense of 
Transubstantiation. Were they to be left forever under the 
impression that the Lutheran fundamental Confession favored, 
or at least did not differ from, the Roman Catholic Church in 
tegard to the doctrine of the Lord’s Supper?* And as re- 
gards the Zwinglians and their theological conferes it must be 
recalled that in the year 1536 the Wittenbergers and the theo- 
logians of South Germany had'come to an agreement on the 
Lord’s Supper and had together subscribed the Wittenberg 
Concord, + in which in the Article on the Lord’s Supper we 
have the same pivotal words, cxhibert and cum pane et vino, 
which particularly distinguish the Variata from the “ /n- 
variata,’ and from the older Latin editions ; and sacramentar- 
janism was no longer in the purview. Hence there was ab- 
solutely no call for the “et improbant secus docentes.’’ More- 
over, by exchanging the word distribuantur for exhibeantur, 
Melanchthon brought the Confession, as it regards the admin- 
istration of the sacraments, into harmony with itself, for in 
Article XIII, we have this very same identical word exhibean- 
tur in all the Latin editions, where it is said: Sacramenta * 
* * per malos exhibeantur, where, as well as in Article X. 
of the Varzata, it means administered; and this same word is 
used by the Lutheran Dogmaticians more frequently than all 
other words taken together to set forth the doctrine that in the 
Lord’s Supper, “the body and blood of Christ, that is, the 


*Salig is undeniably correct when he says: ‘‘ The papists believed that 
the Lutherans were entirely at one with them on this point and taught 
transubstantiation.”’ Historie Augs. Conf. IIl., p. 471. And von 
Bezold, an Erlangen professor, has written: ‘‘In the doctrine of the 
Lord’s Supper a form was selected that is so ambiguous that the Catholic 
theologions could only regret the lack of an express recognition of tran- 
substantiation.’”? Geschichle der deutschen Reformation, 1890, p. 620. 
For confirmation from the Catholic side that the Catholics approved 
Article X. of the ‘‘ Jnvariata’’ and rejected and condemned Article X. 
of the Variata. See Fabricius’s Harmonia Conf. Augustanae, second 
edition (1587), pp. 188-9. 

+C. R. IIL, pp. 75 e¢ segg. Von Rauke, vol. 5, p. 323. 
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Lord Jesus himself,” * “are administered to those who eat in 
the Lord’s Supper.” 

Also: In the Variata we have the words “ bread and wine.” 
This makes it impossible to construe the Article in favor of 
Transubstantiation, as had been all along done by the Roman 
Catholics. Hence the Catholics have never accepted or ap- 
proved Article X. of the Variata, and it was exactly this 
Article which Eck instanced at Worms in 1541, when he al- 
leged that the Confession had been changed. Also the use of 
the words, bread and wine, are fully in accord with the Luth- 
eran teaching that in the Lord’s Supper the bread remains 
bread, and the wine remains wine, and that with and by these 
media the body and blood of Christ are administered to those 
who eat in the supper. The word vescentibus is distinctively 
Lutheran as over against the Zwinglio-Calvinistic view—creden- 
tibus.+ 

And as further evidence that Melanchthon did not mean to 
introduce a new doctrine into the Variata, we point to the fact 
that he changed not a single word in Article X. in any of the 
German Variatzae, in all of which the Article stands as it was 
read before the Emperor. And it must never be forgotten that 
the German Confession, since it was chosen by the princes to be 
read, and was read, before the Emperor, must ever take prece- 
dence of the Latin as the Augsburg Confession. Rather must 
the Latin be regarded as the Augsburg Confession of the 
theologians, and the German as the Augsburg Confession of 
the Lutheran Church. 

Hence, all things considered, it is not only gratuitous, but 
absolutely unhistorical, even anti-historical, to say, or to inti- 
mate, that Melanchthon changed Article X. in the Latin Con- 
fession on account of the Sacramentarians, or on account of 
their reputed successors, the Calvinists, in the later edition. 


* Wittenberg Concord, ut supra, p. 78. 

} For a strong and positive vindication of Melanchthon’s Lutheran 
soundness see Melanchthon, the Theologian. By Dr. H. E. Jacobsin The 
Lutheran, the official organ of the General Council, February 18th, 1897, 
pp. 4,5. Among other things, Dr. Jacobs says: ‘‘ On the doctrine of the 
Lord's Supper, there is no evidence that he ever abandoned the explana- 
tion of Luther.” 
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Consequently in the absence of any contemporary evidence 
and testimony to the contrary, we must hold as Peucer and 
Selneccer testify, that «the meaning of the subjects is the same, 
although here and there in the later edition some things are 
rendered more explicit on account of the adversaries, or have 
been softened.”* And in corroberation of such a conclusion 
we note the fact that this Varzata went out accompanied by 
the Apology exactly in the form in which it had appeared in 
the Variata of 1531, in which Apology we read: “In the 
Lord’s Supper the body and blood of Christ are truly and 
substantially present and are truly administered (exhibeantur) 
etc.’ Surely Melanchthon could not be guilty of sucha glaring 
inconsistency as to betray the Lutheran doctrine of the Lord’s 
Supper in the Confession, and side by side to maintain it in 
the Apology in one of its most rigid and extreme forms of 
statement. 

This Variata soon so fat supplanted the Latin editions of 
1531 that they became for a long time almost forgotten books. 
Immediately it was officially employed and defended at the 
Diet of Worms (1540-1), and again at the Diets of Ratisbon, 
1541 and 1546. At the Colloquy of Worms in 1557 the 
Variata was not only presented to the Catholics as the Con- 
fession of the Lutherans, but it was made the basis of a Luth- 
eran agreement that was signed by Lutheran theologians rep- 
resenting churches extending from Pomerania to Wiittemberg. 
Luther called it “the dear Confession.” John Brentz praised 
it highly. Chemnitz declared that “it was in everybody’s 
hands,” and both he and Selneccer valiantly defended it, and 
declared that it was used with the knowledge and approbation 
of Luther.t 


* Selneccer, w/t supra, fol.,97, who wrote in the year 1571. Pencer 
wrote in 1562. 

+ See THE LUTHERAN QUARTERLY for 1898, pp. 570-1. Weber, ut supra 
II., pp. 333, 341, 343. Heppe, Geschichte d. Deutschen Protestantismus, 
I, 208. Heppe, Die Confessionelle Entwicklung, p. 118. Schaff, Creeds 
of Christendom, I. p. 241. Kollner’s Symbolik, I., 233-4. Weber, after 
an exhaustive inquiry into the history and text of the Variatae, writes: 
‘* And now what conclusion must we draw from all these historical facts ? 
This and nothing else : In the Variatae Melanchthon has changed noth- 
ing in doctrine. Because Luther and the other co-reformers raised no 
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But at the Colloquy in Weimar, Flacius, hard pressed in 
argument, and unable to refute his opponent who had 
quoted from this Varzata, said that Balthaser Winter had told 
him that George Rorer had told him that Luther was not 
pleased with Melanchthon’s course in changing the Confession. 
It is almost superfluous to say that such an allegation is utterly 
without support. It is unhesitatingly denounced by historians 
as “an anti-Philippistic fabrication,” invented by Flacius to 
cover the shame of defeat in argument. But,the fabrication now 
launched, in that day of suspicion and of theological jealousy 
and political animosity, the Variata became discredited. To 
satisfy the Flacianists the authors of the Form of Concord de- 
cided to exclude everything that had been brought under the 
suspicion of being Philippistic. They proposed to return to 
“that first and unaltered Augsburg Confession” —which, how- 
ever, they did not do, and which has not yet been done, and 
which cannot now be done, for as we have said above, so we 
say here again, such a document as “ thai first and unaltered 
Augsburg Confession’’ is not known to exist anywhere in the 
world. The German Z7extus Receptus in the Formula of Con- 
cord is a faulty copy of an unsigned manuscript, and the Latin 
editio princeps is “a private work of Melanchthon’s,” and is 
already a varied Augsburg Confession. 

V. THE LATIN VARIATA OF 1541-2. 


Melanchthen was still not satisfied with the form which he 
had given the Confession in 1540. Inthe year 1541 he began, 
and in the year 1542 he finished and published, another edition 
in octavo. The Apologyis added. The title is word for ord 
the same as that of the Variara ot 1540, except that the piace 





objection, but, as the evidence shows, approved and sanctioned them, 
and because the Evangelical Church by presenting them in religious col- 
loquies, and by authorizing them at conventions, introduced them into 
schools and took them into corpora doctrinae, they received symbolical 
authority.” Vol. II., p. 241-2. Long ago Strobel challenged the learned 
world to show any instance in which an evangelical theologian took ex- 
ception to Melanchthon’s changes in the Augsburg Confession prior to 
1560. <Afpologie Melanchthons, p. 94. After prolonged researches we 
repeat Strobel’s challenge. See Weber wu? supra II., pp. 508-9. THE 
LUTHERAN QUARTERLY. Oct. 1898, p. 568. 
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and date of publication appear after the Apology: IM- 
PRESSUM VITEBERGAE jer Georgium Rhau.M. D. XLIL., 
and not at the bottom of the title-page. 

In matter this Variaza differs from that of 1540 very slightly 
in Articles IV., V., XI, XX., but considerably in Article XXI. 
In the Articles on Abuses there is considerable difference in 
Articles IV., V., VII.* 

Ot the Latin Variatae of the Augsburg Confession (1531, 
1540, 154!-2), described above, we may speak in general, as 
we have spoken of the German Variatae: Each declares on 
the title-page that it is the Confession of faith that was de- 
livered to the Emperor Charles V. at Augsburg in the year 
1530, and each is accompanied by the Apology, which is uni- 
versally recognized as the best and most authoritative explana- 
tion of the Confession. The Lutheran doctrine has not been 
corrupted in the Variatae, but it has been clarified, amplified 
in statement, fortified by argument, rendered more decidedly 
Protestant, and more distinctively Lutheran. The “ /nvariata” 
did not represent the Lutheran doctrine in opposition to the 
Roman Catholic dogmatic tradition, as is clearly shown by the 
different confutations, by the agreements reached in the cele- 
brated committee of fourteen, + by the exclamation of Chris- 
topher von Stadion, Bishop of Augsburg: Quae recitata sunt, 
vera sunt, pura sunt veritas, non possumus inficiari, t{ and by 


that of the Emperor himself: Protestantes in fidet articults non 
errare.§ 


Such a confession could not have formed the fundamentum 
of a great Protestant Church, but rather a convenient bridge 
for crossing to the right bank of the Tiber. Thanks to Mel- 
anchthon! The deficiencies and ambiguities that every theolo- 
gian encounters in the editio princeps, to say nothing about the 
“ Invariata,” are removed by the later Variatae, which, for almost 
fifty years, supplanted the editio princeps, and helped to deter- 
mine the meaning of the Augsburg Confession and to distin- 


*See Weber, ut supra, II., pp. 109-111. C. R. pp. 345-347. Jacobs, 
Book of Concord, I1., pp. 147 e¢ seqq. 

7 THE LUTHERAN QUARTERLY, July, 1907, pp. 374 ef seqq. 

t Walch, Jutroductio, p. 176. 

@ Coelestin, IV. p. 109. See also Wiedemann’s Dr. Johann Eck, p. 270. 
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guish the Lutheran doctrine. Consistency would require that 
in abandoning these by a backward step, we should go clear back 
to “that first and unaltered Augsburg Confession, delivered 
to the Emperor Charles V. at Augsburg in the year 1530,” 
which they thought they were doing who authorized and in- 
troduced the change. But had they not deceived themselves 
by allowing themselves to be deceived, it is hard to believe 
that they themselves could have thought of subscribing the 
Confession in the form in which it was delivered to the Em- 
peror, June 25th, 1530, and we cannot conceive that it would 
be possible to find a Lutheran body to-day which could be in- 
duced to subscribe the Augsburg Confession in that form,. 
were it made possible to do so. 

Hence the thanks of the entire Lutheran Church are due to 
Melanchthon for his Variatae. He represents progress and 
adaptation in the Lutheran Church; and in the fact that Luther 
and his co-reformers approved and endorsed his changes and 
adaptations, and made them their own, we have the positive 
proof that the authority of the Confession, in their estimation, 
was not to be sought in the letter, or in any particular form of 
words, but in the content and in the conception of doctrine. 

The man who wrote the Augsburg Confession and the men, 
his contemporaries, who endorsed and approved it, did not 
think that it was perfect.* Much rather did they hold that it 
was capable of being improved, and they acted accordingly. 
In the editio princeps they gave us an improved Augsburg 
Confession, a confession that can stand and that for nearly 
four hundred years has stood as the distinctive fundamentum 
of a great Church. In this form the Augsburg Confession has 
had its widest recognition, but in this form it is not the Con- 
Jessio Augustana Invariata, and no intelligent theologian, not 


* After speaking of the Augsburg Confession as the purest and the 
most genuinely Christian manifestation of the Latin Church, Von Ranke 
writes: ‘‘It need scarcely be added that it was not meant to be set 
forth as a norm for all time. It was only a statement of a fact. ‘Our 
churches teach ; it is taught ; it is unanimously taught ; we are falsely 
accused.’ These are the expressions used by Melanchthon. He wishes. 
only to express the conviction which had been already developed.’’ 
Deutsche Geschichte, 7th Ed. vol. 3, p. 175. 
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blinded by prejudice, would claim for it any such distinction, 
or would exhibit it as the proper and intended antithesis to the 
Variata of 1540, since it is itself a variata, and since it was 
not in the purview when the authors of the Formula of Con- 
cord invented their distinction: “ 7hat first and unaltered 
Augsburg Confession, which” they say “was most carefully 
collated by trustworthy persons with the genuine Orzginal 
which was delivered to the Emperor, and which remains in the 
keeping of the Holy Empire; and since the Latin and Ger- 
man copies were both found everywhere to be of the same 
meaning, we will confess to no other.”* —and then took into 
their “Christian Book of Concord,” for the German, a text 
“ without authentic value” and “through and through inac- 
curate,” and for the Latin, first, Melanchthon’s octavo edition, 
and then the editio princeps, “a private work of Melanch- 


thon’s,’} a variata. 


* Preface to the Book of Concord, Dresden 1580. 
+ Von Ranke, 7th Ed. vol. 3, p. 175, note. Tschackert, w¢ supra, p. 61. 
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ARTICLE III. 


CHRISTIAN FAITH AND THE BIBLE. 
By PROFESSOR LUTHER A. Fox, D.D. 


The relation of Christian faith to the Holy Scriptures may 
seem at first glance to be a common.place subject needing no 
discussion. We are told that the Bible is the rule of faith. 
But a little closer look will show us that it is not to be dis- 
missed in such an off-hand way. It is a part of the great 
problem of the supreme authority in religion. It leads up to 
the profoundest questions in theology and the philosophy of 
religion. Upon the clearness with which it is conceived will 
depend the clearness of our view of the authority of the Bible. 
Our present study is merly preliminary. Through it we would 
like to open the way for a fuller understanding of the funda- 
mental principles underlying all religious faith. 

Our opinions on a great many subjects, social, political, 
scientific, religious and philosophic, are often dogmatic because 
they are shallow, and confused because they are compounded 
of elements that have not been clearly defined and definitely 
conceived. One has to read only a few of the dialogues of 
Socrates to realize this. Descartes laid down this rule for him- 
self: “ Begin with the most simple things and proceed grad- 
ually to the things that are more difficult.” If we always fol- 
lowed this rule with persistent patience and concentration we 
would find few nsoluble mysteries short of those made by the 
limitations of human thought. Trying to observe it we shall 
start with facts so plain that they are often overlooked and 
forgotten. 

As a matter of fact our own personal Christian faith is very 
closely related to the Bible. Our creed is drawn from its teaching 
and our life is shaped by its principles. Practically its authority 
in religion is tor us final. Its importance is so great that we 
often identify Christianity with it. But there is a distinction 
to be made between Christianity and the Bible. Christianity 
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is older than any book of the New Testament. If we date its 
birth with the primal promise, made at the gate of Eden, it is 
not only older than Genesis but also of any document that 
Moses may have used in composing the story of the creation 
and of the fall. Christianity in the narrower sense is based 
upon the life of our Lord. All of its elements as a creed and 
life and everything that makes it a religion are embraced in His 
character and work. The inspired Apostles only developed 
what was involved in His teaching. They made the truths 
and duties He had taught more explicit, but they added noth- 
ing essentially new. He gathered a church around Him as the 
custodian of His history and promised the members the Para- 
clete who would bring to their remembrance, after He was gone, 
all that He had said and done among them. Christianity as 
embodied in the Church remained after He ascended to heaven. 
He had been, while visibly present, their highest authority, but 
now that He was gone they had nothing but their memories, en- 
lightened by the Spirit, and the revelations given them to guide 
them. If First Thessalonians was the first of the N. T. books 
and was written about the year 54, as 1s generally agreed among 
conservative critics, there was for twenty years an intensely 
earnest and vigorous Christianity but no Bible save the Old 
Testament. Mark’s Gospel and at least the Logia of Matthew 
were written most probably about the end of the seventh 
decade. The canon was not complete before the end of the 
century. The Apostolic writings did not come into decided 
prominence until after most of the inspired men were dead. 
The earliest Church Fathers show themselves acquainted with 
the Scriptures and thoroughly imbued with their spirit and lan- 
guage, but they do not appeal to them as authorities. The 
Bible has rendered an exceedingly important service to the 
Church but is not absolutely essential to Christianity. If there 
had been no Bible it would have been very greatly hampered 
and cripled in its work but it might possibly have survived even 
the Barbarian invasions. If every copy were lost Christianity 
might still live. 

As Christianity is a true religion, the facts and principles 
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which it embodies are truths. These are found in the Bible. 
The statement that the Bible contains the truth is legitimate 
even though we would prefer to say that the Bible is the truth. 
The distinction between the truths contained in the Bible and 
the Bible as a book is important. While the Bible is not, the 
truths are absolutely essential to the existence of Christianity. 
They distinguish it from all other religions. Take out its prime 
doctrines, as many of the modern theologians are trying to do, 
and we would have a code of moral preceps but not a religion. 
Seneca would take his place by the side of Paul and Contucius 
by Christ. Christianity must stand or fall with these truths. 
Without them Christian faith has no content. One may believe 
that these truths were supernaturally revealed without believing 
that the Bible as a whole is an inspired book. Such a position 
may have its difficulties but is not wholly indefensible. 
Christianity is closely related to the Church. The Church 
may in a limited sense be called organized Christianity. The 
Church is older than the New Testament. The Bible is in one 
sense a product of the Church because certain individual mem- 
bers moved by the Holy Spirit wrote it. The Church did not 
commission them but they acted upon their own individual 
impulses without taking counsel from any representative body. 
The early Christians preserved in their memories the history of 
our Lord, and by frequent repetition of the story moulded it 
into a definite tradition. The Synoptists cast the tradition in 
their books. John supplanted their work by adding facts from 
his own personal observation. Paul and the authors of the 
Epistles had conceptions of the meaning of the life and work 
of the Lord and of the application of the truth to practical 
life, and they wrote them out to meet conditions as they arose 
in the Church. In this way book after book was written until 
the canonical body was complete. The Bible does not get its 
authority for faith from the Church, out of whose bosom it 
came, but from the Holy Spirit who created both the Bible and 
the Church. Augustine said that he would not have believed 
the Bible unless the Church had compelled him. As he is not 
a final authority for us we are not concerned about his exact 


‘ 
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meaning. But if he meant to say that the Church gave the 
Bible its authority, we emphatically deny it. 

The Church of the first and second centuries had a peculiar 
mission in regard to the New Testament. Only eye witnesses 
could preserve the facts of the Lord’s life, and when they were 
written could pronounce upon the fidelity of the record. The 
first century decided the authenticity of the Gospels. The 
Apostles were endowed with an inspiration that ceased with 
them. The literary remains of the immediately succeeding 
age afford the most abundant proof of that fact. Polycarp, 
Ignatius, Clement and Barnahas stand at an immense distance 
from Paul and John, Peter and James. : Only the contempor- 
aries of the writers could be witnesses of the Apostolic origin 
of their writings. If Paul’s Epistles had not been accepted 
and certified as Paul’s by those who knew him personally, the 
Church could never have known that any one of them was 
genuine. The function of deciding upon the authenticity of 
these books did not belong to the Church because it was the 
Church but because it had in its possession the facts which en- 
abled it to reach a right decision. The Church in the last half 
of the second century found it necessary to distinguish between 
the genuine and the spurious books which had gained currency. 
Instead of deciding upon the claims of a book by an inner 
light or an inherent authority, it sought to trace the history of 
each of the books back to its inspired authors. Irenaeus and 
Clement of Alexandria have unequivocal testimony in regard 
to this method. 

The Church in these early centuries fixed the canon. The 
books were published in different places and needed to be 
gathered together in one volume. The Peshito version and the 
Muratorian Fragment, both of the latter half of the second cen. 
tury, are examples. The canon was not definitely fixed until 
after the time of Eusebius. .Separate churches were engaged 
in the work. They were governed by certain laws of historic 
evidence. When the proof ot a book was not positive they 
put it among the antilegomena. In this fourth century local 
synods, as at Carthage in 395 and Laodicea in 350, named in 
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their decrees the canonical books. These synods did not claim 
any special inspiration but gave the results of their inquiries. 
The collections differed and that fact would have disproved any 
claim to supernatural enlightenment if it had been made. The 
story told by Haeckel in his Riddle of the Universe about the 
Council of Nice trying to decide the canon by miracle has no 
foundation whatever in fact. As he quotes no authority and 
gives no reference one has’ some curiosity as to the source 
from which he got it. This special mission of the Church in 
regard to the Bible ceased with these early centuries. Any 
claim that the Church might make to a superior or even co- 
ordinate authority with the Bible, based upon that work would 
be a groundless assumption. Paul did not rest his claim to au- 
thority upon any endorsement by the original Apostles. He 
is careful to assert that he did not confer with them. He 
claimed to be an Apostle having a direct revelation and was 
bold enough on one occasion to rebuke Peter and on another 
to say that if any apostle or angel preached a contradictory 
gospel, he is acursed. The Bible never makes an appeal to 
Council or Pope for proof, but Pope and Council must appeal 
to the Bible for the proof of their statements. Any part of 
the Church that would set itself up in opposition to the Bible 
would be excommunicated by every other part. Our faith, 
therefore rests with the Bible, and not with the Church. 

The Roman Catholic Church seems to make tradition a co- 
ordinate authority with the Bible. The statement of the Coun- 
cil of Trent is guarded: “The Gospel * * * the Lord 
Jesus Christ, first promulgated with his own mouth and then 
commanded to be preached by his Apostles to every creature, 
as fountain of all both saving truth and moral discipline, and 
seeing clearly that this truth and discipline are contained in the 
written books and the unwritten traditions * * * have 
come down to us, transmitted as it were from hand to hand.” 
(Session 4). If such tradition could be verified it would have 
all the force of the written word. A true word of Christ gets 
no additional authority from its being in the Bible. But we 
know of no such tradition. Justin Martyr seems to have used 
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to a small extent an oral tradition lingering in his day but we 
attach no great importance to his quotations from it. When 
we ask for the unwritten tradition we are pointed to the books 
‘of the Fathers and the decrees of Councils, but when we ask 
for the proofs.of its genuineness it is not forth-coming. Abe- 
lard’s Sic e¢ non has proved for all time that the claim that it is 
found in the unanimous testimony of the Fathers is wholly un- 
tenable. Faith in this unwritten tradition resolves itself into a 
faith in the authority of the Roman Church. We must be- 
lieve this statement about tradition and any other it may be 
pleased to make about fact or doctrine merely because the 
Roman Church says it has been transmitted from hand to hand 
from the lips of Christ. Unless we can prove that the Pope 
and Bishops have been made the inspired custodians of such 
a tradition, to believe in it is very closely akin to credulity. 
Moehler, whose Symbolism made such a deep impression at its 
publication in 1832 and has been recently brought out again in 
a new edition, must have felt that the Roman position was not 
easily defended. While he devotes fourteen pages to tradition 
in the sense of “ the consciousness of the Church as the living 
word,” he dismisses oral tradition with three or four sentences. 
He says, “ But, moreover, it is asserted by the Catholic Church 
that many things have been delivered to her by the Apostles 
which Holy Writ doth not at all comprise, or at most but 
alludes to. This assertion of the Church is of the greatest im- 
portance and practically indeed includes the foundations of the 
whole system,” p. 364. As it is a fundamental difference be- 
tween Protestants and Catholics we expected a full statement 
but found only two specifications both of which may justly be 
challenged. ‘ Among these oral traditions must be included 
the doctrine of the canonicity and of the inspiration of the 
Sacred Scriptures.” An enlightened faith therefore finds very 
little support in an unwritten tradition. It must rest upon the 
Word of God as contained:in the Bible. 

The Roman Catholic Church makes itself the ground of 
faith by assuming the exclusive right of interpreting the Bible. 
The language of the Council of Trent is clear. “ Furthermore 
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in order to restrain petulent spirits it decrees that no one re- 
lying on his own skill shall, in matters of faith and of morals 
pertaining to the edification of Christian doctrine, wresting the 
sacred Scripture to his own senses, presume to interpret the 
said sacred Scripture contrary to that sense which holy mother 
Church, whose it is to judge of the true sense and interpretation 
of the holy Scripture, hath held and doth hold, or even con- 
trary to the unanimous consent of the Fathers, even though 
such interpretations were never to be at any time published.” 
(Session 4). While guarding against the perversion of the 
Scripture, the broad principle is laid down that the Church has 
the sole right of interpretation: “ Whose it is to judge of the 
true sense and interpretation of the holy Scriptures.” The 
right of personal opinion could not be more clearly denied : 
“Even though such interpretations were never to be at any 
time published.” The individual Christian, whether Pope, 
Bishop or layman, must not believe what the Bible itself teaches 
but what the Church says that it means. The Church puts 
itself between us and the Bible and makes itself the ground 
and object of faith. The Bible is so far removed from the 
individual that it is practically of very little importance to him. 
The greatest theologian must not hold his discoveries as mat- 
ters of faith until the Church pronounces its judgment upon 
them. Even the Pope in his private study must wait for his 
official decision or the decree of a general council. The with- 
holding of the Bible from the laity is a legitimate consequence. 
The personal student is only an explorer engaged in finding 
material for the judgment of the common court. 

There is involved in all this an element of truth. Beneath 
it is a great philosophic principle enunciated first by Heraclitus 
and repeated under different forms by a great many philos- 
ophers: The individual is more likely to be deceived than a 
larger number. Pliny said, “It is better to trust all than a few. 
Individuals can be and are deceived. No one deceives all and 
all deceivers no one.” ‘The approval of competent judges gives 
confirmation. Probability is always against the discoverer. 
It is never safe to break hastily away from the faiths of the 
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fathers. As a general rule they were right and the individual 
who sets himself up against them is wrong. Before one com- 
mits himself to a new doctrine or a new principle he ought to 
wait for the seaching examinatin of others who are working in 
the same field. But this rule is liable to abuse.. Pressed too 
far there could be no progress. There are always conserva- 
tives who oppose new truths. The old authorities are usually 
the stoutest opponents of the new ideas. Often it is a grave 
question with the discoverer as to the tribunal to which he 
must submit his work. The judgment of a large majority of 
a current age is not final, This rule applies to religious as 
well as other beliefs. The Church has the promise of the Holy 
Spirit to guide it into all truth. The Church can never err in 
matters’ of fundamental faith. But what constitutes this 
Church? Where is that Church “whose it is to judge ot the 
true sense and interpretation of the holy Scripture’? It is cer- 
tainly not the little congregation or little synod or little denomi- 
nation to which one may happen to belong. It is equally cer- 
tain that it is not the Roman Church. One must forget that 
it condemned not only the Physics of Aristotle in 1209 but 
also his Metaphysics in 1215, but in less than a half century 
allowed public lectures on his philosophy and in a century 
made him its “ official philosopher whom one could not contra- 
dict without being accused of heresy.” Thomas Aquinas, 
the greatest of its theologians in the Middle Ages, adjusted the 
Catholic dogma to Aristotle’s philosophy, One must forget 
also its persecution of Roger Bacon and Galileo. It inter- 
preted Scripture for many years in the sense of the Ptolemaic 
system but now in that of the Copemican. Its interpretation 
in not infallible and therefore can not be a final authority. In 
multiplied instances furnished by its own history individuals 
were right and the Roman Church was wrong. The rule of 
Vincent of Lerins, guod semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus, 
so often appealed to by Roman theologians, is not applicable 
to Roman Catholic interpretation of Scripture. It is an ideal 
rule, true in theory but not easily dpplied. Christian faith must, 
therefore, rest at last not upon the authority of the Church but 
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upon that of the Bible. The individual may be wrong but the 
responsibility falls upon him. Absolute certainty may not be 
possible, but, if not, Christian faith is like the immense majority 
of our beliefs in every department of philosophy and science, 
except mathematics and a very narrow field of experimental 
physics. The New Academy was wrong in asserting that 
certainty is impossible and that there can be nothing more than 
a greater or less degree of probability in any field of thought, 
but there was much more truth in this fundamental principle 
of that school than our self-confident age is willing to believe. 
There are limitations to our powers set by our Maker, and we- 
must adjust ourselves to them. 

Christian faith, resting upon the authority of the Bible, is 
not a blind, irrational belief. It has a right to throw back with 
scorn the charge of credulity. It has reasonable grounds for 
its existence. When one gets aboard a train or an ocean 
steamer he believes that he will be carried safely to the point 
of his destination. He cannot reduce his faith, in the manner 
of an exact science, to the terms of a mathematical formula. 
But it would be absurd to charge him with credulity. It is not 
absolute certainty but rational belief. Faith in the teaching of 
the Bible can justify itself at the bar of reason The proof of 
this fact is close at hand. The great library of Apologetics, 
numbering many thousand volumes, is not a vast mass of ab- 
surdities. The immense work that has been given to the study 
of the Bible was not wasted energy. The tremendous efforts 
made by infidels and rationalists to undermine its authority are 
not regarded by themselves as unnecessary. That it still stands 
seems to show that it is planted upon an impregnable rock. 
In the presence of all these facts it is not unreasonable to accept 
its authority as something higher than. merely human reason. 

The authority of the Bible has been discredited and Christian 
faith has been brought into disrepute by the mistaken uses to 
which the Scriptures have been put and the numerous false 
methods of interpretation to which it has been subjected. It 
has been trequently said that it is a “book where each his 
dogma seeks and each his dogma finds.” It has been used as 
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a manual of science, and for many centuries men proved by it 
that the sky is a solid floor and that the sun moves, and one 
knows not what all else. These abuses and misinterpretations 
are the stock in trade of those who write about the conflict of 
science and religion But certainly the Bible is not responsible 
for the abuses men have made of it. There is a mauifest dis- 
tinction between the real teaching of the Bible and the interpre- 
tations put upon it. What good thing has not been abused, 
and what writer has not been misunderstood ? 

It is not strange that the main purpose of the Bible as a 
book ot religion, and not of science, was overlooked during 
the Middle Ages. The flood of barbarism, which began in the 
time of Marcus Aurelius and continued until after the time of 
Charlemagne, submerged all institutions, educational, political 
and religions. Society was in great confusion. The philosophy 
and science of the past were lost. The Church had a hard 
fight for its existence. If it had not been for the work of 
Ulfilas and other missionaries among the barbarians in their 
native wilds, it would have gone down with the empire and 
cities and schools in the general disaster. For centuries men 
were so busy in reorganizing society that they had no time for 
science and learning. The Church led in the movement of res- 
toration The “Bible was the only book of authority that 
was known among them. It was only what was to be expected 
that they should look to it for light in regard to the nature of 
the world as well as instruction in religion. Under the condi- 
tions in which they lived they could not do otherwise. The 
charge that the Church hindered the progress of science is not 
fair, and upon the lips of some who have every opportunity of 
knowing better it does not seem quite honest. With only the 
help of the Arabian scholars and some fragments of Aristotle 
there could be no rapid advancement. The fault was solely 
that of the times. But science has at length taught us that 
the Bible is not a hand-book of science. It is a revelation of 
religion. It used the current scientific opinions of the times in 
which it was written as means of setting forth religious truth, 
The scientific statements are merely incidental and instrumental. 
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The truth remains while the temporary setting is changed. 
The false scientific beliefs that were supported by a mistaken 
interpretation of the Bible are not a pait of Christian faith. 

It is said that Christian faith is unreasonable because there 
are contradictions and errors in the Bible. These errors and 
contradictions are not so numerous as are commonly reported. 
Beyschlag, neither an orthodox theologian nor a “ traditional ” 
scholar, says, “ The criticism of the present regards every 
traditional view with so much scepticism and every negative 
hypoth@is with so much credulity.” The “ shifts and turns ” 
of Apologists, so much ridiculed, in removing difficulties are 
fully duplicated by those who are trying to find them. As an 
example of contradiction the difference between the first and 
second chapters of Genesis is cited by Dr. Briggs. But if the 
two chapters were written from different points of view, the 
one the order of time and the other of importance, there is no 
contradiction. Another example is the accounts of the mira- 
culous feeding of the multitudes. There is no contradiction 
except upon the assumption that similar stories are different 
version of the same event. But what is the ground of the 
assumption? Similar things are occuring every day. Still 
another example is the contradictory statement about the high . 
places in the reign of Asa. “But the high places were not 
taken away, nevertheless the heart of Asa was perfect with 
Jahveh all his days,” 1 Kings 14:15. ‘“ And Asa did that 
which was good and right in the eyes of Jahveh his God, for 
he took away the strange altars and the high places * * * 
Also he took away out of all the cities of Judah the high 
places and the sun images,” 2 Chron. 14: 1-5. If we let the 
contradiction stanc, what does it amount to? At the most it 
only proves that the two books were not equally inspired. 
The difference is about an incident in the life of Asa that has 
no practical value that we can see for our faith or life. These 
examples are typical. Many of the reported contradictions 
have no existence outside the mind of the critic. Some arise 
from false canons of criticism. Some may be due to copyists. 
Those that remain on the face of the Bible as we now have it 
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are about little historical or geographical details of no special 
importance to religion. Essentially the same things are true 
of the reputed errors. It was the fashion of the critics a few 
years ago to pronounce the Assyrian and Babylonian history 
found in the Bible as pure fiction. But it is a little remarkable that 
the very first mound opened in Assryia contained the story of 
Sargon who had been the special target of ridicule. Arche- 
ology has swept away whole columns of errors that had been 
cited in the Bible. Some difficulties remain but the Bible has 
been proved in so many cases minutely correct wher@it had 
been thought to be in error that it is presumably true in those 
points not yet certified. If there are any errors they are like 
the contradictions which remain in our text. If pressed to their 
fullest extent they affect only our theory of inspiration but not 
the validity of our faith in the Bible as God's word. Dr. 
Tholuck, among many others of unquestioned learning and 
piety, pointed out a number of seeming contradictions which 
he made no effort to remove, but he remained a devout believer 
in the inspiration of the Bible, and no one impugned his con- 
sistency. If there should remain some errors and contradic- 
tions in it after the final examination has been closed, they will 
no more prove that the Bible is not God's book than the wars 
and crimes and sins in the world prove that it is not God's 
world. As there is evil in the world by his permission so prob- 
ably there may be with his consent imperfections in the book 
containing his revelation. God’s thoughts are not always as 
our thoughts. It is never safe to say in advance how he must 
act. It is better to wait and see how he has carried out his 
plans before we form opinions about them. If it turns out in 
some other way than we had expected, it is none the less God’s 
work. A faith that rests in God and in his word is always 
rational. 

We can not think long about faith and the Bible without 
encountering the problem of the Higher Criticism. We had 
first that of the New Testament. It proceeded in its beginning 
upon the principles of the philosophy of Hegel but more 
recently it adopted the Darwinian theory of evolution. It 
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claimed to be historical but it read history through philosophic 
glasses. It started out with only four books of the old canon 
left: Romans, 1 and 2 Corinthians, Galatians and Revelations. 
The last was retained because perhaps, it was a good club to 
use against the Fourth Gospel. But as the work advanced 
book after book was put further and further back until now 
nearly cvery one is placed within the first century, and book 
after book has been restored to the canon until only five or six 
are left out. The battle was hottest around the Fourth Gospel 
and here it lingered longest, but the victory of its Johanine 
origin is practically won. The traditional view of the authen- 
ticity of the New Testament has been substantially sustained. 
Critics emphasize the human element in them and claim to be 
able fo pick out the higher truths from the personal opinion of 
the writers, but subjective criticism does not have much weight 
with Christian faith. 

The Higher Criticism of the Old Testament is younger and 
is attracting wide spread interest. It is based upon the philos- 
ophy of evolution. It devotes a great deal of time and labor 
to internal criticism but mainly for the support of the principles 
it had drawn from philosophy. It assumes that there were 
such and such intellectual and religious conditions at the differ- 
ent periods of the history of Israel and by these assumptions 
determines the age of the several books. It eagerly caught up 
the archeological discoveries and tried to turn them into wit- 
aesses in its favor but soon found that the testimony of the 
monuments was as much against it as for it. Its work is not 
yet complete and its results are too indefinite to allow a final 
judgment. In the meantime those who are not specialists must 
look on and wait. But there are some facts that warrant the 


hesitancy of faith. The critics are by no means agreed among 
themselves except as to some general points. They disagree 
as to the date of the books, and the dependence of the writers 
upon one another, and the sources from which the material is 
drawn. When we mark in our Bible the parts assigned to J 
and E and P, and read J or E or P consecutively we find a dis- 
appointing incompleteness in the story. If they ever existed 
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as separate writings there must have been originally much more 
of them than has been preserved. They were all three parallels. 
If there were three independent documents, the fact tends to 
prove the truth of the history. We wonder at the skill of the 
critic in dividing our books into their several parts, assigning one 
part of a story and even of a verse to one and another part to 
another writer. Sometimes the division seems a little arbitrary, 
and when we find the masters disagreeing about it our doubt 
about both the process and premises is strengthened. We get 
still more doubtful when we find that J, E, P and R are still 
further distinguished as J', J’, J*, E’, E’*, E’, P', P?, P’, Pt, and 
R', R?, R®. We say frankly that we do not believe there is a 
critical skill or critical sense so acute as to be able to go through 
the books of the Bible and make such microscopic distinctions. 
When the critics say that their results are unquestionable and 
certain and demonstrable, we do not understand them to mean 
that they are absolutely certain but only upon their premises. 
When we are told that the story of creation and of the flood 
are borrowed from Babylon, we are not satisfactorily informed 
about the time of the borrowing nor of the reasons for the 
wonderful differences between the clay tablets and the Bible. 
The flippant talk about myths and legends in Genesis interests 
us but we are not at all disturbed by it. Despite the dogma- 
tism of the critics we see no reason for surrendering any essen- 
tial part of the traditional view of the Penteteuch. If we are 
told that we lack the scientific instinct we are willing to place 
over against that the religious instinct, and the religious ele- 
ments in us have their claims as well as the logical. For all 
that has yet appeared to the contrary, Christian faith has solid 
reasons for holding on to the Old Testament as an important 
part of God’s word. 

Underneath this idea of the evolution of religion among the 
Hebrews there is an important truth. But that truth has been 
misconceived and misnamed. There was a development of 
religious capacity and a progress in the revelations given. The 
revelations given in any age were suited to the moral and re- 
ligious conditions of the people to whom they were committed. 
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It would be absurd to talk to children or to ignorant people as 
if they were learned theologians. Our Lord said of his own 


teaching that he had many things to say to the disciples that 


he could not say at that time Secause they were not able to 
understand them. He said of the revelations of the Old Tes- 
tament that some things had been allowed because of the con- 
dition of the hearts of the fathers. If Moses had written in 
the style of Paul his message would have been so far in advance 
of his age that it would have been lost. Genesis was addressed 
to achildlike people. Great truths were put in a form that they 
could understand. For example, it was said that it repented 
God that he had made man and that the serpent talked to Eve. 
The Psalms show a very marked advancement in the idea of 
the future life, during the period in which they were written. 
But it is unnecessary to multiply examples. Many mistakes 
have been made by interpreting these earlier statements as 
final, and by citing texts gathered here and there and every 
where, without any reference to their original relations, in proof 
of dogmas. The Bible contains the history both of the de- 
velopment of capacity and the progress of revelation, Chris- 
tian faith having clearly grasped this fact of progressiveness is 
not disturbed by either the semblance of natural evolution or 
the seeming divine approval of what we now regard as great 
wrongs. 

Christian faith is based upon the supernatural elements in 
the Bible. Without that it has no distinctive feature and is 
only one kind of natural belief, But here it encounters the 
decided opposition of natural science. The positivist of every 
school denies the possibility of the supernatural whether of 
miracle or prophecy or revelation. Science has undertakea to 
furnish a complete explanation of the universe and to admit 
the fact of the supernatural would be to acknowledge its in- 
competency for the self-imposed task. It tells us that it 
knows nothing of miracle, and we are fully prepared to believe 
it. It deals only with natural law and is not expected to know 
anything about the supernatural. There may be no miracles 
today but science has no means of proving that no miracles 
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ever occurred. The Bible records the miracles of the past and 
makes no statement whatever about any that might be in its 
future. We cannot understand the right of science to say that 
God cannot make a revelation-or work a miracle if he wills to 
do it. There are some great facts and vital interests that lie 
outside of science. It cannot account for responsibility and 
crime and the worth of character. As long as these great 
and undeniable facts remain to defy the most strenuous efforts 
of the scientist and deny the ommiscience of science, Christian 
faith has ample room for its existence. It can stand erect and 
repeat in tones of perfect confidence the words of the book of 
Hebrews, “ God who in times past and in various ways spake 
unto the fathers by the prophets hath in these last days spoken 
unto us by his Son.” And it holds to the words “ which began to 
be spoken by the Lord was confirmed unto us by them that heard 
him, God also bearing them witness by signs and wonders and 
mighty deeds.” Nothing has been brought out by either 
science or criticism or philosophy to disprove the faith of the 
unknown author of Second Peter: “ Prophecy came not of old 
_time by the will of man but holy men of God spake as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost.” 

Christian faith, confident of its ground, is not afraid of the 
most searching criticism. If Christianity is false, the Christian 
man wants to know it. He would not be a true Christian if he 
were not ready to give up error for truth. Christian faith ac- 
knowledges its indebtedness to science and literary criticism. 
Science has enabled it to realize more fully the meaning of the 
infinitude of God. We understand better His wisdom and 
power and providence since science has revealed more of His 
works. God seems greater to us than He did to the fathers. 
The contents of faith are made richer by Copernicus and 
Newton and Darwin. Literary criticism has enlarged our 
knowledge of the books of the Bible. We know more about 
the times in which they were written and the conditions that 
called them into existence. The mold that had gathered upon 
them has been brushed off and we see more clearly their mean- 
ing and feel more deeply their spiritual force. Christian faith, 
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therefore, instead of shuddering at the scalped and the fire by 
which its holy Scriptures are to be tried, welcomes them as 
valuable, although unwilling, friends and allies. 

The Christian religion is a process of redemption. It began 
when God made the first promise to Adam and Eve and when 
they accepted the divinely made clothing of skins instead of 
their garments of figleaves. It was enlarged and extended 
from age to age until in the fulness of time Christ came, the 
fulfillment of type and prohecy. The covenant confined to 
one people was so expounded under the Christian dispensation 
as to include all the nations of the earth. From the first it 
was a restoration of God's kingdom, and our Lord who is its 
consummation talked a great deal about the coming of that 
kingdom. Religion is fellowship with God, and that is salva- 
tion. It is personal, but at the same time it is social. It 
creates a new fellowship among its subjects. As the natural 
child is born into a family, the spiritual child is born into the 
Church. Christianity is primarily a life. It is a life in God. 
It is God's life apprehended and appropriated by a personal 
faith. Creeds are formulated statements of the principles by which 
that life is generated and developed. True creeds are essential 
to atrue life. They are not ends, but means of grace. We 
are saved through the truth. The Apostles were sent into the 
world to save it by preaching the Gospel to every creature. 
The word of God is living. Peter speaks of the living oracles 
_of God. It is animated by the life of God. It is the living 
seed which the sower casts into the field of the world. The 
Church is a living tree, or the living temple of God made up of 
living stones. It is destined to grow until all the nations of 
the world shall become the kingdom of God and his Anointed. 
The Bible not only contains the record of this process of re- 
demption from its beginning until the plan was perfected, but it 
has been one of the chief instrumentalities of its accomplish- 
ment. When the traditions of the race and of the family of 
the Hebrews were in danger of being lost, they were written 
out and gathered together in the book of Genesis. Moses 
wrote the law of the Covenant and afterwards wrote out the 
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restatement made in his farewell address to his people. Proph- 
ets, or their immediate disciples, wrote out their prophecies. 
The Psalmists wrote their inspired songs. Our Lord and the 
Apostles used these Old Testament books in their work. For 
a while the oral tradition and the inspired sermons of the 
Apostles were sufficient to meet the wants of the early Chris- 
tians but even during the life-time of the Apostles it became 
necessary to write epistles and put into writing the story of the 
Lord’s life. The Bible has been at least from the time of 
Moses essential in the work of the Church. It remains indis- 
pensable to the Christian. By it he was spiritually quickened 
and by it he lives and grows in grace. Whatever other sources 
of knowledge ot the words and work of his Savior and of the 
doctrines and preceps of the Apostles he may have, he always 
comes back to his Bible. This is authoritative for his faith. 
There is a life and power in it he finds nowhere else. It is the 
shrine where he meets God. Here he hears God speaking to 
him as he hears him by no other means. In it is the bread of 
life on which he feeds. By it he gets the witness of the Spirit 
to the facts that in its sacred pages is the word of God and 
that he is himself a child of God. This inner light has been ~ 
much abused by making it a means for the criticism of the 
books and even of the chapters of the Bible and the occasion 
even of dispensing with the Bible altogether, but it is in itself 
a great truth certified by millions of God's children. This may 
be rejected as mysticism but every religion is essentially mys- 
tical. The personal felowship of the individual Christian with 
God is mystical. If all forms of mysticism be false then re- 
ligion is a delusion. 

The Bible gets its authority neither from the power it has 
exerted in the world, nor from the Church, nor from the writers, 
but from God, the author of the religion whose records it con- 
tains. Christian faith does not rest finally in the Bible but in 
God who speaks through the Bible. We are not concerned so 
much about the author of a book as with the divine message 
contained in it. We do not know who wrote the book of 
Hebrews or Job or many of the Psalms and indeed many of 
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the other books, but that does not make them less valuable. It 
is most probable that Matthew Mark and Luke wrote the Gos- 
pel assigned to them by tradition but it is not beyond doubt. 
But no matter who wrote them they are true because we have 
in them the testimony of all the eyewitnesses who committed 
the facts as they saw them to an oral tradition that was repeated 
over and over again in all the churches in every country where 
Christianity had been carried. The controversy about the 
Mosaic origin ot the Pentateuch is more of an historic than a 
religious interest. Many of us are so sensitive about it and so 
ready to cry heterodoxy to any who even ventures to ask for 
the evidence that it was all written out as we now have it by 
the hand of Moses, simply because we do not like to be dis- 
turbed in our traditional views. If we are sure.that it is true, 
what difference does it make if we do not know who wrote it. 
The traditional views about the authorship of the books of the 
Bible are in some manner important and, as we believe, they 
are in the main correct, but they are not an essential part of 
Christian faith. 

The divine authority of the Bible does not depend upon any 
definite theory of inspiration. A book that records a divine 
message need not itself be an inspired book. A prophet to 
whom God has revealed a divine thought may be left to his 
Own way to express it. Some of the revelations were given in 
words but some were given in visions. A sermon need not be 
a verbal repetition of Scriptural texts to be a mesaage from 
God. The King James version was not verbally inspired and 
yet it is a divine book. The original words of many parts of 
the Bible are irrecoverably lost, but they are nevertheless parts 
of the divine word. There was in some way a verbal inspira- 
tion, at least of that which was. strictly revelation. We believe 
also that in every message when the words were not given the 
inspiration of the messenger extended in some manner to the 
choice of words. But a mechanical theory of inspiration, beset 
with so many difficulties, is not necessary to the Christian’s 
faith in the divine authority of the Bible. 

The guarantees of Christian faith are found partly in the 
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messages themselves and partly in the credeatials of the mes- . 
sengers. Some of the messages, while undiscernable by reason 
alone, so commend themselves to reason as to carry with them- 
selves their own proof. Some rise so far above the age in 
which they were given as to be manifest revelations. How 
can the pure monotheism of the earliest books of the Jews, so 
far in advance of all the rest of the world, even of the greatest 
philosophers and the mass of the peopie of Israel, be accounted 
for except by direct inspiration. Some of the prophecies lay 
beyond the range of the largest foresight but were proved in- 
spired by their fulfillment. It is nothing short of miraculous 
that of all the ancient teachers the teachings of Christ alone 
are untouched by modern learning. Some of the messages 
were attended by miracles. If Paul performed no miracles 
how can his claim to have done so be reasonably explained? 
If Christ wrought none, how was it that so many were attri- 
buted to him by so many eyewitnesses? How was it that in 
an age that invented so many absurd and ridiculous miracles, 
only the most dignified and reasonable ones were reported as 
done by him? If he did not rise from the dead, how can the 
belief of the early Church be explained? Baur acknowledged 
that it was inexplicable. How was it that devout Jews, with 
all their horror of any departure from the idea of strict mono- 
theism, came to worship him as God.” If Christ was not that 
perfect character that the Gospels portray how did the conception 
originate? If there is no supernatural power in Christianity, 
how did it produce such men as Peter and Jonn and Paul who 
under the most unpropitious conditions sterted such a move- 
ment as the Church has proved to be? If the Bible is only one 
of the sacred books of the world how was it that it has accom- 
plished such a unique and marvelous work? These are only a 
very few of the undeniable facts by which Christian faith assures 
itself that the Bible brings to it the gracious revelations of God. 
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ARTICLE IV. 


CONCERNING UNSEEN THINGS. 
By CHARLES W. SUPER, PH.D., LL.D. 


A conspicuous trait of the human character, as it exists to- 
day, is hopefulness. It is rare to find a man in any sphere of 
life who is so completely enmeshed in misfortunes that he has 
lost faith in his ability to extricate himself. At heart, although 
it may be half unconsciously, every human being is somewhat 
of a Mark Tapley. Even the apostles of pessimism when 
laboring to convert men to a belief in the wretchedness of 
existence give the lie to their teaching by the evident satisfac- 
tion which they derive from life. Men do not “these fardels 
bear,” or “ grunt and sweat undera weary life” merely because 
of the “ dread of something after death;’’ but rather because 
“ Hope springs eternal in the human breast.” They are like 
those men who dwell in the high north for whom the summer 
sun is long coming, but it never fails to come at last. 

We must not, however, generalize too far. Faith as the sub- 
stance of things hoped for is distinctively a Christian concept 
and has become general only where Christian ideas are in the 
ascendency. Greek Philosophy with all its acumen is pervaded 
by a tone of despair, or at least of resignation. Plato and 
Aristotle held that the affairs of the world move in cycles. 
“ That which hath been shallbe * * * and there is no 
new thing under the sun,” is thoroughly Greek; and neither 
Jewish nor Christian. Hopefulness has grown with the advance 
of civilization. Look, for example, at the extraordinary de- 
velopment of the credit system. Every honest borrower has 
faith in the future, that he will be better able. to pay some time 
than now. And the creditor shares this belief. Individuals 
borrow ; communities borrow, trusting that their material 
growth will enable them to fulfill their obligations. It is 
hardly putting the case too strongly to say that public Credit is 
an index of a nation’s civilization and intelligence. For not- 
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withstanding that man is comparatively impotent before matter, 
as an individual, in combination with his fellows he is rarely 
defeated in what he undertakes todo. The hopefulness of men 
is therefore largely due to faith in their ability to control, to a 
greater or less extent, the material resources of the earth, to 
confidence in the superiority of the mental and intangible over 
the tangible and material. It seems plain to me from these 
familiar illustrations that there is a tendency, if not a clearly 
defined purpose, in the cosmos to give the precedence to the 
action of intellectual and spiritual forces. Such being the case, 
it will be to our interest and to the interest of those who shall 
come after us to profit by the lessons growing out of these 
conditions. 

Consider for a moment the virtue called patriotism, and see 
how it grows in extent if not in intensity, as we go upward in 
the scale of civilization. Why should a man put his life in 
jeopardy or even lay it down for those whom he knows not 
and who will probably never hear his name? Why should he 
deliberately choose toil and renunciation and, in a sense, make 
existence a burden to himself and perhaps die in want? 

Yet all the world calls such a man a hero. It is the world’s 
unconscious tribute to the fact that he who recognizes the 
higher and remoter interests of men is the highest type of the 
species. In spite of inborn selfishness there are times in the 
life of every man when he is carried out of and above himself 
and his immediate environment; when he feels.that the des- 
tiny of his country, yea, of his race is in a manner in his keep- 
ing; when he acknowledges fealty to the spiritual laws that are 
higher than any laws written in the statute books. It is at such 
times that he ceases to be selfish; that he passes outside the 
circumscribed circle of his personal desires and lays hold upon 
the great truth that no man liveth merely to himself. 

It needs no careful examination of the materials that make 
up ancient history to convince the student that society flour- 
ished and rose in exact ratio to the national recognition of 
the claims of duty; of the paramount importance of the 
spiritual forces in society. In the public or rather in the 
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popular mind, the perception was rarely clear; but choice 
spirits here and there, with keener vision than was vouchsafed 
to their fellows, saw and felt the price of national salvation. 
Gross and materialistic were the men of Bible times, for the 
more part, but the voice of far-seeing prophets here and there 
was rarely silent. What a penalty did the Jews have to pay 
for their spiritual deafness! In common with that frequent 
irony of fate, the words that made so little impress upon con. 
temporaries have gone ringing down the vistas of time, all the 
more impressive because those for whom they were primarily 
spoken and written heeded them not and paid the penalty of 
indifference. Although the Jews asa nation ceased to exist, 
the doctrines proclaimed by their prophets are in the ascen- 
dency everywhere, except in the lands of stagnation and decay. 
A few centuries later and a little farther westward we find a 
noble nation going to destruction; slowly, it is true, but 
going nevertheless ; its representatives alternately the admira- 
tion or the aversion of contemporaries after their consciousness 
of national solidarity, their mental tribute to this spiritual force 
had been overborne by narrow self seeking. It may be said 
that God never forgave the Athenians for the judicial murder 
of their greatest citizen, this national sin against a divine spirit. 
It was the tangible expression of mental blindness and spiritual 
degredation. But again the idea was triumphant; and for 
millenniums the soul of Socrates has been speaking to men 
from the pages of his triends, the condemnation of his execu- 
tioners. The Athenians made their greatest contemporary a 
martyr to his sense of duty, but they could not extinguish his 
spirit. I do not believe there was a manin Athens in the year 
399 B. C. who would not willingly have changed places with 
Socrates, if he could have got but a single glimpse of the place 
the philosopher was to occupy in the esteem of men two thou- 
sand years later. Would that it were possible for the majority of 
men to look at their thoughts and their actions from all sides 
and to weigh them in a just balance! Society would advance 
a hundred times more rapidly than it does and the greater 
number of current sins would be as unpopular as they are 
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popular now. The later history of Greek Philosophy is an un- 
dying tribute to the persistent claims of the human spirit to 
recognition. Its tendency is toward a farther and farther re- 
moval from the material until it finally lost itself in the mazes 
of mysticism. But the written records furnish to us only the 
thoughts of systematic thinkers: they give us little insight 
into the spiritual wants and aspirations of the multitude. This 
comes to us in another way—in the rapid triumphs of Chris- 
tianity. St. Clemens says: “ Philosophy, before the coming 
ot the Lord, was necessary to the Greeks for righteousness, be- 
ing in some sort a preliminary discipline for those who reap 
the fruits of faith through demonstration. Perhaps we may 
say that it was given to the Greeks with this special object ; 
for philosophy was to the Greeks what the Law was to the 
Jews, a schoolmaster to bring them to Christ.” It should not 
be overlooked that Christ’s miracles were nearly ail performed 
upon men and for their benefit. They manifested goodness 
rather than power; they astonished the spectators less than 
they touched their hearts. In addition to this Christianity 
promulgated a new order of things. It made little of temporal 
and immediate rewards, but laid great stress upon the realness 
of a future life. It taught men to look beyond the things of 
time and sense and to lay hold upon those that are only spirit- 
ually discerned. This is all the more noteworthy because the 
Old Testament does not make much of the future life. The 
claims of spiritual recognition are no less urgent upon the 
minds of the lowly than upon the lofty. Its importance, there- 
fore, lay chiefly in the.stress it laid upon the individual man no 
matter what his rank in the social scale. If it had been only 
a body of doctrine; if it had not laid great stress on the 
solidarity of the human race and upon the universal fatherhood 
of God, spiritual truths preéminently, its founder would have 
been deemed but one more god in the already overcrowded 
pantheon of his day. And while I do not believe that men 
would be good if they were not corrupted by society there is 
no doubt that much of the evil in the world is due to society: 
It is the besetting sin of mortals trom the highest to the lowest 
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to allow their attention to be monopolized by that: which is im- 
mediately about them. The affairs of daily life thrust theme 
selves into notice and blind their vision to the higher laws and 
relations that are of much greater importance. This short- 
sightedness is not confined to miners, longshoremen and others 
of the same general class; it invades the domain of the pro- 
fessional man as well. In his eagerness to gain the case of his 
client, the lawyer too often forgets that it is for the best interests 
of justice that the verdict should go against him. The best 
man may make mistakes; but happy is that community in 
which there is not at least one man well versed in jurisprudence 
and well endowed intellectually who is always ready to become 
the champion of any cause which has for its object the grati-. 
fication of the baser passions of men at the expense of their 
nobler aspirations. Too often the legislator, misled by what 
he conceives to be the true interest of a section, sacrifices the 
larger interests of a state or of a whole country. He fails to 
see where the sun of progress is ascending because he does not 
go outside of the cabin of immediate concerns that himself 
and maybe his neighbors have constructed for him. Not un- 
frequently disease as a succession of pathologic phenomena 
has such an absorbing interest for the physician that he forgets 
how much the fraternity to which he belongs may do in a large 
way for the prevention and alleviation of human misery. 

Now and then a member of that sacred calling whose special 
mission it is to win souls and to bring about a transformation 
of men’s inner life, forgets, in his zeal for a lifeless creed, the 
great truth that it is worth nothing unless transformed into 
living spirit. If sinners will not consent to be saved by his 
way, may they perish! or if they will not come into his fold, 
let them remain out of every other also! Often the eager 
student in his library or laboratory becomes almost oblivious 
to the fact that the community of which he torms a part has a 
valid claim upon a portion of his time and labor. Study may 
degenerate into a sort of intellectual gratification which is only 
an end to itself and nothing more. Such a course is harmless 
in itself, but harmful in its effects in so far as it fails to recog- 
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mize a bounden social duty. So it frequently happens that a 
man of extensive knowledge lives his little day, like Dr. Casau- 
bon in Middlemarch, and leaves no record behind him. because 
he sought that which he did not find and neglected the duties 
which were in plain sight Others of keener spiritual vision, 
but of far less ability, often accomplish much more for the good 
of mankind than he. 

The man who has no firm and persistent grasp of the spirit- 
ual verities that ultimately control human destiny can never 
accomplish any work of permanent utility. His labors are 
necessarily confined within the narrow circle of the material, 
of that which has within itself the sleepless powers of disinte- 
gration and decay. Even material objects take on somewhat 
of the spiritual and eternal when fashioned in obedience to 
spiritual impulses. Among the oldest and most admired objects 
formed by the hand of man are the temples and statues shaped 
by the ancient Greeks. Many Christian churches in Evrope 
which have stood a thousand years and longer yet are as stable as 
ever. It is the ideal, the intangible in art, in literature, in re- 
ligion that the world will not willingly let die, even when im- 
prisoned and finding its expression in matter. Alas, that men 
should be so often deceived by the potent spell cast over them 
by the word “ practical.” The highest motives of our fellow 
men are never controlled by the practical in the sense in which 
that word is generally used. Practical people are those who 
do not defer a present advantage to one that is merely pros- 
pective. If I have a chance to cheat my neighbor in an im- 
portant business transaction to-day, if I am a strictly practical 
man I will improve my opportunity: I am sure of a material 
advantage mow and the chance may not occur again. Why 
should a man who claims to be practical keep his word—it 
often pays better to break it? Why should a practical man 
care anything for personal honor; it is after all only a figment 
of the imagination: let him sacrifice it when its guardianship 
becomes expensive and inconvenient. Why need a practical 
man be temperate in eating and drinking in order to enjoy long 
life, good health and public esteem? Rather let him gratify his 
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appetencies. Who knows but some casualty may suddenly 
end his days, and thus the real be sacrificed to the ideal, the 
near to the remote. Almost half a century ago the two his- 
torical sections of our country met in hostile array: the one in 
defense of a practical, the other in vindication of an ideal aim. 
The leaders of the South declared that the talk about one flag, 
one country, one destiny, about the wrong of slavery was 
twaddle. Many people in the North said the same thing. 
They were particularly bitter against the folly of interfering 
with slavery ; for, even if an evil, it was so far off and at worst 
of no practical harm to them, and of proven advantage where 
it existed. Whatever may be our opinion as to the destiny of 
the negro none of us now denies his right to be free. For 
centuries both Germany and Italy suffered untold miseries from 
the spirit of particularism. Rulers opposed and subjects, ex- 
cept a few farsighted spirits, ridiculed the project of a united 
country. The former preferred to gratify selfishness the latter 
preferred ease to a far-off good that might after all never be 
realized. Statesmanship and statecraft have always been dia- 
metrically opposed; and when the former has not gained the 
mastery it was in the end to the detriment of the subject. 
From the remotest times until now politicians have been 
divided into two classes: the practical and the sentimental. 
The former sought that which would make them immediately 
popular and elevate them to places of honor; the latter thought 
of themselves last and least, feeling the assurance that although 
their plans might for the time prove abortive because the public 
regarded them as visionary the day of their triumph was sure 
to come and when it came it would abide. The first Napoleon 
was a politician of the genuinely practical kind. No man ever 
lived who had less of the ideal in his mental make-up or who was 
more given to practical and immediate ends. Endowed with 
superhuman genius, swayed by ambition that may well be 
called towering, and by selfishness that was colossal in its nar- 
rowness, strange as the expression may sound, he soon turned 
the world down side up. He caused the death of nearly four 
millions of men and anguish utterly inconceivable in its magni- 
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tude. In all he did he was rarely moved by a generous im- 
pulse. He failed utterly to comprehend the force or even the 
existence of spiritual laws, and to understand that no monarch, 
however mighty for a time, can prevail against the powers that 
be ordained of God. Before his ashes had been deposited in 
their final resting place the work to which he had devoted his 
whole later life and all his energies was all undone. We shall 
let his talented countryman Taine sum up the heritage this 
practical statesman left to his countrymen: “ All that the poor, 
enthusiastic and credulous Gauls have gained by confiding their 
public welfare to him is two invasions; all that he bequeaths to 
them as the reward of their devotion, after this prodigious 
waste of their blood and the blood of others, is a France shorn 
of fifteen departments acquired by the republic, deprived of 
Savoy, the left bank of the Rhine and of Belgium, despoiled 
of the northeast angle by which it completed its boundaries, 
fortified at its most vulnerable point and, using the words of 
Vauban, ‘made the field square, losing 4,000,000 of new 
Frenchmen which it had assimilated after twenty years in com- 
mon, and worse still, thrown back within the frontiers of 1789, 
alone diminished in the midst of its aggrandized neighbors, 
suspected by all Europe, and lastingly surrounded by a threat- 
enjng circle of distrust and rancor.” This is what France has 
to show for its devotion to a man who was first and last and 
all the time practical; who sought only visible and tangible 
results and who regarded every sentiment as unreal as the 
“stuff dreams are made of.” Louis XIV was equally ambitious 
and hardly less tyrannical; but he had a sufficiently firm grasp 
of spiritual truths of a certain kind to make him see and feel 
that an immortality of honor can not be gained by sacrificing 
everything and everybody to shortsighted self-interest. And 
his reign is called the Golden Age of France, not because of 
its material prosperity, but because of its intellectual superiority 
to all others. 


If we want to see the paralyzing affect of an unswerving 
devotion to the narrowly practical we have only to look at 
China. There is no sentiment in a Chinaman; there are no 
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dreamers among the Chinese, except those that are drunk on 
opium, and as a people they have no conception of a spiritual 
verity. They are industrious, temperate, frugal, steady, with- 
out passion or enthusiasm. Of utilitarians the typical China- 
man is chief. He has a sharp eye for those things that pertain 
to men’s daily wants; he cultivates those arts and sciences that 
serve a practical purpose. He is satisfied with the state, with 
the government as he finds them; he believes in enjoying this 
world as much as possible because there is, strictly speaking, 
no other. His religion is a body of practical precepts and 
thoroughly materialistic. Yet the regeneration of this practical 
people, which seems to be in the full tide of progress, is the 
work of visionaries, of men who for half a century labored for 
an ideal with hardly any realization to cheer them. It is the 
well nigh unanimous testimony of all competent observers that 
the Celestial Empire has at last waked up because of the labors 
of the missionaries scattered all over it. 

I will not say that the condition of things is absolutely worse 
than with us. If men are willing to take the world as they 
find it, such a state of mind will greatly conduce to their ease. 
But even admitting this to be the best, abstractly considered, it 
is not the best for us people of the setting sun.. We cannot 
put a quiescent mind into the breast of any considerable num- 
ber of our countrymen, even if we wish to do so. It is ours 
to strive after betterment whether we will or no, to set our 
minds persistently upon that which we have not. The only 
question left for-us to decide is whether our striving shall be 
after that which gratifies our senses, or after those spiritual 
benefits which may not after all be realized, for ourselves at 
least although they help on the world to a better and a higher 
life. With the materialistic and unimaginative Chinaman con- 
trast the idealistic and sentimental Anglo-Saxon—idealistic, 
not in the philosophical sense but as designating his conception 
of social progress. It is often said that it is the chief glory of 
the Anglo-Saxon that he is practical. If there be any praise 
in that he is far behind some other peoples. -He is practical 
only in attaining the ends towards which his efforts are directed. 
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I maintain that nowhere is there so firm a grasp of spiritual 
truths as among Englishmen and Americans. I admit that 
their spiritual vision is circumscribed, absolutely considered, 
but, relatively, they have not been surpassed or even equalled 
by any other people on the earth. When we are disposed to 
ridicule New England as the breeding-ground of Yankee 
notions and mechanical trifles, we will do well to remember 
that there alone transcendentalism got a foothold and there 
alone may we find at least the beginnings of an American 
Philosophy. Almost alone in New England is there an ap- 
proach to a popular appreciation of education for ends that are 
not narrowly practical, while more than four-fifths of our litera- 
ture had its origin in that part of the Union. It is Yankee 
ingenuity that has accumulated great wealth among the com 
paratively barren hills east of the Hudson; it is Yankee in- 
telligence that has founded and still maintains throughout the 
middle West communities that are conspicuous not only for 
thrift but for culture and morality. Behold with what intensity 
of purpose, with what tenacity of grasp the Anglo-Saxon 
people laid hold upon the principles of the Reformation! In 
parts of Germany and in France these principles made rapid 
headway for atime; but it was not long until they met with 
a check. In many places hardly a trace of their former ex- 
istence remains; in others they are scarcely more than a remin- 
iscence of what was once a mighty impulse. To-day those 
who speak the German language are about eal divided be- 
tween Protestantism and Catholicism. 

From the practical point of view all the money and all the 
energy devoted to missionary work is wasted. But those who 
have insight enough to apprehend that many things are not 
what they seem, will acknowledge that devotion to an unsel- 
fish motive, to one that requires. some personal sacrifice, is 
profitable to the party of the first part if it is not to the party 
of the second. One of, the most cheering signs of the times 
is the existence and activity of the various Humane Societies. 
It is pure and unadulterated philanthropy, taking into its circle 
the interests of almost every sentient being. It represents a 
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natural tendency no less than a desire on their part to project 
their sympathies completely outside the circle of personal ad- 
vantage and to confer benefits upon those from whom they can 
hope no direct return. It is doing good, in the words of the 
Scripture, hoping for nothing again. It is profitable neverthe- 
less, albeit not in the way men generally count profit. It pays, 
not in dollars and cents but in those things which have a value 
appreciable only by the noblest natures. And what is the 
tangible evidence that this spiritual yet practical race is destined 
soon to lead all others in good works? One hundred and fifty 
years ago less than ten million persons spoke English as their 
mother tongue; at present more than ten’ times this number 
use it daily and are making its influence felt almost over the 
whole earth. Contrast with this wonderful progress, which no 
man can deny and which leads in the direction of completer 
living, the stagnation of India and China that for more than a 
thousand years have stood where they stand at this day, except 
for the slight advance they may have made from the impact of 
other nations. I will not deny and have no wish to disguise 
the fact that the presence of the English-speaking people is by 
no means an unadulterated blessing. I know that the rum- 
seller and the opium trader follow too closely on the heels of 
the missionary and the philanthropist. But the presence of 
other nations among the backward races brings with it equally 
great evils and few or none of the possible benefits. Extremes 
are wont to meet: the greatest spiritual elevation exists side 
by side with the greatest degradation. In the largest cities 
where the most numerous and most efficient agencies for the 
uplifting of men are found,‘there too we find working with 
them and among them almost equally potent forces that bear 
downward. Great wealth is accumulated in cities, there too is 
the deepest poverty ; and contrasts of a similar character would 
make a long list if enumerated. Satan is ever appearing 
among the sons of God. 

It may strike us as paradoxical, yet all experience proves the 
statement, that the only truths that men seize and cling to with 
undying tenacity are spiritual in their nature; those which 
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practical men sneeringly call sentimental. An eminent his- 
torian says: “ As a matter of fact the human heart is most 
deeply stirred, and the chief events in the history of mankind 
have been caused, by emulations of the kind that are sneered 
at as sentimental. Sentimental grievances, that is grievances 
which do not touch a man’s back or his pockets, but which do 
touch some point of national, religious, or personal honor, have 
caused more wars and revolutions than grievances which do 
touch men’s backs and pockets.” First and foremost, every 
religious war is a war for a sentiment. Many men who sneer 
at the folly of wars about religion would be ready to fight for 
personal or national honor, both ot which are equally senti- 
mental. A practical man might easily reason: Why should I 
take up arms to defend my religious belief or to disturb that 
of my neighbor? No matter what either of us is forced to do 
or say, our power to think what we please cannot be abridged. 
There were no honors or emoluments that the Monk of Witten- 
berg could not have had at the hands of the Roman hierarchy, 
without even the asking, if he had but intimated his willingness 
to keep silent. The alternative was a life of toil, of danger 
and of poverty. 

The man who has not a tenacious grasp of the spiritual 
verities that control human destiny can never bring about any 
permanent good. His work, no matter how great it may ap- 
pear for a time, is bound to the material, to that which has 
within itself the active powers of decay. But the man who is 
guided by spiritual insight, who allows himself to be borne 
along by the gentle current that flows unceasingly toward some 
point higher than himself will always have a standard of con- 
duct nobler than mere expediency. It will be the man of 
whom Emerson says: “ He who would help himself and others 
should not be a subject of irregular and interrupted impulses 
of virtue, but a continent, persisting, immovable person—such as 
we have seen a few scattered up and down in time for the bless- 
ing of the world; men who have in the gravity of their nature 
a quality which answers to the fly-wheel in the mill, which dis- 
tributes the energy equally all over the wheels, and hinders it 
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from, falling unequally and suddenly in destructive shocks.” 
Such a man is one who has his eye fixed upon God as the 
helmsman of a ship upon the pole-star. Amid storm and dark- 
ness, tempest-tossed or becalmed, he will never be in doubt as. 
as to his position or his course. The search for truth in its. 
higher relations, mental, moral and material—if there be any 
such thing as material truth—is not fruitful if confined within 
the narrow limits of bare tacts: which is only saying that the 
man who studies nature with the aims and methods of the true 
scientist will continually find his facts pointing outward and up- 
ward into a realm where the imagination must be his sole guide. 
There is no scientist of note, so far as I am aware, whether he 
calls himself an agnostic, or a positivist, or even a materialist, 
but admits that the human soul has the power to lay hold upon 
an existence, to feel, if not clearly di: discern, its laws and relations 
beyond the pale of the senses, that is just as real, just as worthy 
of our recognition, yea more so, than any other. 

“ Undoubtedly,” says John Burroughs, - “religion knows cer- 
tain things in a more intimate and personal way than science 
does ; so does poetry, so does literature; and science can un- 
derstand how this is so. What we receive through the emo- 
tions is more vital and personal to us than what reaches us 
through the reason. The person in whose mind has been 
awakened a deep love of Christ, comes to know Christ in a 
way the mere outside observer does not; his spirit takes hold 
ot the Christ idea, and is filled and modified by it to an extent 
the other is not. An emotional process is more potent than a 





rational process. The knowledge thus gained is no more truly 
knowledge, but it is more vital knowledge.” Let us beware of 
laying too much stress upon those things that minister to our 
material wants—upon telegraph, and telephone, upon rapid 
transit by land and sea, upon the much vaunted increase of 
knowledge in our day. These things are wonderful in their 
way, but they are far from being everything that is important 
to us. Our desires grow faster than our power to satisfy them ; 
and though for a time a man may be estimated rather by what 
he has than by what he is, that estimate will not stand long. 
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Who is the better for sending a message to the uttermost parts 
of the earth with the speed of lightning, if like its prototype 
it bears with it destruction rather than words which will build 
up and enlarge and adorn ?. What profits it that the shores of 
the Atlantic are but a few days apart if those who cross and 
recross do so, not for wisdom but for lucre? Commerce has 
its value, its inestimable value; but there are a few things of 
even greater moment. The increase of knowledge does not 
by any means keep pace with the multiplication of words. 
How little happens from day to day in the whole world that is 
really worth telling, that puts information into our minds which 
is likely to blossom into good works. The present age is 
justly proud of its achievements in science. Human life has 
been lengthened, human misery greatly alleviated. But the 
same knowledge that increases one man’s power to do good in- 
creases another’s to do harm. The forces that at one time pre- 
serve society may at another destroy it. The expenditures for 
military purposes are annually appalling in their magnitude ; yet 
they are almost, if not wholly a loss tothe world. Someyears ago 
a cannon was cast from the Krupp factory, the bore of which 
is more than fifty feet long, from which every shot consumes 
485 kilogrammes of powder. How many hungry would the 
cost of this gun feed; how many naked, clothe? What part 
of the average salary of a teacher or of a preacher flies into 
the air at every discharge? To what extent is the manufacture 
of such pieces of ordnance an evidence of social progress? 
Many self-styled reformers are eager to destroy society because 
it is corrupt; generally their plans go no farther. Their ac- 
cusation is in part at least correct. Albeit how much easier to 
cast down than to build up! This can only be done by those 
who are willing to labor and to sacrifice themselves and to look 
to the future for their compensation. If the capacity of the 
human heart for enjoyment is greater now than in the days of 
Moses and Plato and Dante, is there more happiness generally 
attainable? We should not forget that with the increased 
capacity for enjoyment goes the increased capacity for its op- 
posite. Unless those who are mainly responsible for the world’s 
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advance in material things cause an advance also in others they 
are no benefactors to their kind. What gain is there in restor- 
ing a blind man to sight if his vision rests oftener on misery 
than on happiness? Why should society seek to give skill to 
the hand of the prospective artisan, if that skill but enables 
him to do the greater mischief? Why should we teach a child 
to read if that only adds one more to the inlets through more 
darkness than light is likely to enter? Mere knowledge and 
mere skill will do little for the betterment of the world. I 
question whether the sewing-machine, one of the most wonder- 
ful inventions of modern times, a labor saving machine as it is 
called, has really lightened the toil of a single needle- woman. 
The lot of this class has, especially in our large cities, always 
been one of toil, toil, and toil it is still. The same verdict holds 
good of many other important inventions. Have all the sew- 
ing-machines in our land put as much cheer and hope and 
brightness into the lives of young and old as the poetry of 
Longfellow? I do not believe they have. Germany could 
better do without a single mile of telegraph than without the 
wholesome influence exercised by the memory and writings of 
Schiller. What an enormous amount of mental energy is wasted 
in the effort to devise some new patent! The object in view 
is almost always the hope of pecuniary profit. Except in so 
far as medicine and surgery are concerned, the number of dis- 
coveries that contribute to the real happiness of mankind is 
very small. And sohe who labors with merely a pecuinary ob- 
ject in view is almost sure to lose his reward except in a transi- 
tory sense, while he who labors for the moral and spiritual ele- 
vation ot his fellow men never fails of a return although it be 
not immediately visible. I quote again from the address of 
ex-president Holden. “ There never was a period or a country 
in which the reign of fundamental law needed a more constant 
assertion and more perpetual proof than in our own country. 
All our modern inventions which give quick locomotion and 
quick transmisssion of thought tend to exalt the temporary ex- 
pedient and tov debase the general principle. The immediate 
and harmful effect of all this is to paralyze continuous effort 
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based on sound belief, and to substitute a wavering policy of 
daily temporizing. But the living danger is that society may 
come permanently to distrust the reign of laws. Recollect 
that we have to train our young men to appreciate this vital 
truth in the midst of a society where there are apparently many 
glaring exceptions ; in a society where wealth has come, it 
seems by accident, and where power seems to have been gained 
by work.” He further calls attention to the importance of any 
institution “ devoted to the incessant announcement and to the 
perpetual proof of the fundamental truth of all life here and 
hereafter, namely, that it is governed by unchanging principles 
which can not be shirked nor evaded, and that a national or a 
personal life built on the expedients of the day, like a house 
built on sand, will invariable come to ruin. When this truth is 
grasped and firmly builded into the character, then it is that 
the steam-engine and the telegraph and all the myriad inventions 
of the day first become truly useful” Although these truths 
have gone ringing down the corridors of time, not many per- 
sons have heard them. Men need to be reminded much more 
than to be instructed. Not everything is real that is called so, 
and not everything is practical that passes for practical. So 
then, it is better to do a little real work in the world, work 
that will stand the test of time rather than much that is as evan- 
escent as each succeeding generation. There is a sense in 
which it is an honor to be called unpractical—it is always better 
to be called unpractical than unprincipled. The banker poet 
Rogers is reported to have said to Wordsworth that if he would 
allow him to revise his poems, making only some unimportant 
changes, he would warrant that Wordsworth would become as 
popular as any poet living. The reply was: “I am much ob- 
liged to you, Mr. Rogers; I ama poor man but I would rather 
remain as I am.” A cultured mind, one that is ever on the 
alert to appreciate the beautiful in God's wide creation is an 
intangible possession, but it is not an unreal one. Devotion to 
scientific pursuits, not for the money it brings but for the in- 
sight it affords into the wonders of the universe, marks a state 
of mind that represents more real enjoyment than can be in- 
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dicated by dollars and cents. Labor in the service of religion 
is a pursuit of a high spiritual order when it seeks the approval 
of God through the well being of man. The glory of the 
warrior is slowly dissolving before the brightening sun of en- 
lightenment ; and the time is certain to come when men will 
wonder that their predecessors adjusted their differences by force 
as much as we now wonder that ours burned their fellows at 
the stake for sorcery, witchcraft and heresy. 





ARTICLE V. 


\J SPACE AND TIME. 


By THEO. B. STORK, Eso. 

Space and time may be called the pons asinorum of phil- 
osophy: They test the capacity of every philosophical aspirant 
to read the pages of his bewildering and only book, conscious- 
ness, they measure his grasp on the meta-physical subtleties 
involved in the phenomena there displayed for his perusal and 
study. 

Stendhal (Henry Beyle) the French critic, playfully remarked 
of musicians that if there were a Musical Academy each can- 
didate might be asked to furnish a melody as a certificate of 
his right to membership. If there were a similar Academy of 
Philosophy, surely this subject of Space and Time might serve 
to try the powers otf al] seeking admission. 

The philosophers have themselves recognized the crucial 
character of this test. Schopenhauer considered that Kant’s 
claim to remembrance rested largely on his treatment of Space 
and time. And with good reason, for the attitude of the 
thinker toward them fixes his whole view of consciousness. It 
was here that Herbert.Spencer displayed the limitations of his 
philosophical grasp. His criticism of Kant’s position exhibits 
the feebleness of his method when brought into touch with 
those mysteries of consciousness which every philosopher, be 


he never so materialistic, must inevitably face and consider, for 
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they lie at the very beginning of all thinking, materialistic, 
idealistic or what you will. 

A mere verbal argument, a sort of logical leger de Main 
such as Spencer employs in criticising Kant’s exposition, is 
meaningless. It does not touch the matter. “That space and 
Time are objects of consciousness,” argues Spencer, “ Kant 
emphatically asserts by saying that it is impossible to suppress 
the consciousness of them. How then, if they are subjects of 
consciousness, can they at the same time be conditions of con- 
sciousness? If space and time are the conditions under which 
we think, then when we think of space and time themselves 
our thoughts must be unconditioned and if there can be thus 
unconditioned thoughts what becomes of the theory ?” (Section 
15 First Principles).* 


* The philosophizing reader may easily convince himself of the child- 
ishness of Spencer’s criticism by elaborating and analysing his statement 
of it. If space and time are conditions under which we think, then when 
we think of space and time our thoughts must be unconditioned, is the 
gist of Spencer’s argument, but in it he uses the terms space and time in 
two different senses as if they were the same. Space and time as condi- 
tions of thought are not the objects of thought ; such a supposition is 
contrary to all we know of thought. Nobody ever succeeded in thinking 
reality: what we think is merely a representation of the reality: and 
when we use the expression thinking space and time, or making space 
and time the objects of thought or of consciousness we mean only those 
representations which we form of them. Often our thinking them is in- 
correct, faulty, mistaken, as in the present case with Mr. Spencer, which 
of course would be impossible were these thoughts of them space and 
time themselves, i. e. their reality. We no more make space and time 
an object of consciousness in this sense than we can a horse and wagon 
of which we think. As well might a carping critic say to my assertion I 
was riding on a horse of which I thought a great deal that.I must be 
mistaken since I could not have as an object of thought or in my con- 
sciousness, could not think a horse that was in fact swiftly carrying me 
to my destination. 

Space and Time are realities, no matter of what sort, may govern and 
condition all my thinking and yet I may without escaping them as reali- 
ties and conditions of my thought of them make representations, ideas, 
images of them which I may think or have as objects of conscionsness ; 
and this indeed is the only way in which I can think them, by repre- 
sentation of them just as I think houses, horses, what you like, by images, 
pictures, representations of them which I never by the slightest hair 
think of confusing with the real houses, horses, etc. And so with space 
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From which it results not that Kant’s position is untenable, 
but simply that Spencer did not understand it, perhaps did not 
care to, preferring to dismiss it with a sort of logomachy, a 
mere battle of words by which real discussion was made im- 
possible but an apparent verbal triumph secured. 

It may be laid down as a fundamental principle that if we 
are to understand either Kant or Hegel, but one way is open. 
We must go to our own consciousness as they did to their’s, and 
examine it for ourselves. It is not as Spencer would have it 
appear, a matter of verbal definitions and logical distinctions, 
but of the actual processes of consciousness which we must 
examine and are only able to hint at, to approximate, in words. 
Thus Kant's characterization of both space and time as forms 
of intuition is to be understood. “Form” is but an attempt 
to picture the process of operation; to truly know space and 
time we must look into consciousness for ourselves, observe 
how each is generated as a method of reconciling and thinking 
the phenomena presented to us by the external world in con- 
sciousness. For space and time are manufacturers—to attempt 
another picture of them from a different point—made by the 
Ego in the course of its spontaneous activities of perception 
and thought. Simple consciousness without these does not 
present us with either space or time. The mere mass of sense- 
impressions that come into consciousness unacted upon by 
those Egoistic activities do not demand either. For these 
sense-impressions are on the one side (as manifestations in 





and time which by Kant’s account of them are real conditions of thinking. 

By Spencer’s method of criticism a short way is provided for destroying 
any similar law of thinking. I-posit for example a first cause which I 
declare conditions all subsequeut causes and effects, myself included, and 
Spencer replies that, when however, I think a first cause my thinking 
must be unconditioned by it, gwod erat demonstrandum: A first cause 
does not condition the thinking of itself, aud so on idefinitely. Or to 
put it a little differently, but to the same effect: I can never have as an 
object of consciousness and can never think any reality that conditions 
my thinking since it cannot condition my thinking and at the same time 
be an object of thought, therefore, all thinking of the conditions of 
thought including this particular thinking of space and time and the 
reasoning about it by Mr. Spencer, are impossible unless we assume the 
point in controversy that Space and Time do not condition my thinking. 
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consciousness independent of the Ego), part of the non-ego, 
but on the other side (as forming and being in the conscious- 
ness of the Ego) are part of the Ego. In this double, amphi- 
bious, character, they are simple consciousness, unpreceived, 
unthought. The artificial egoistical nature of space and time 
is made evident by the truth of consciousness that it is only 
when the Ego takes up those sense-impressions as the material 
for perception and thought that space and time become neces- 
sary and so emerge. They are born of the need to perceive 
and think objects out of the raw material of sense impressions. 
Space and Time cannot be perceived or thought in themselves 
as objects disconnected with the objects of perception and 
thought: Empty space or time is nothing, an allusion, for each 
is but a certain way of perceiving or thinking objects. Space 
is simply the manner of perceiving a number of objects at the 
same time, in relation to each other. It is our method of uni- 
fying them; for the Ego must in some way find a method of 
perceiving them and so thinking them in relation, in some sort 
of unity together, no matter how diverse they apparently are. 
To perceive or think objects as independent, separate, having 
no relations of distance, position, etc., each to the other is im- 
possible. This is the simplest unity, a mere mechanical rela- 
tion so to speak of each object to every other, and fixed and 
stable beyond any chance of arbitrary alteration. When I per- 
ceive objects | am aware that I can only perceive them in fixed 
relations—such as the rule prescribed to my faculty of percep- 
tion—all measurements, reasoning, geometry, concerning space 
and space relations, are really not with it but with the objects 
of perception and. their relations to each other. The name 
space and the image of space as an actual object to be per- 
ceived and thought like other objects merely signifies the pos- 
sibility of our awareness of such relations in consciousness. 
Objects in consciousness cannot be perceived or thought with- 
out space, since that would be to perceive or think them with- 
out any positional relation to each other, each independent of 
the other, being at no distance, neither above, below, on a level 
with its fellows. We cannot think such a chaos, we must 
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think every object at a fixed, not a varying or uncertain, 
although possibly unknown distance from ‘every other, as in 
the case of some fixed stars whose distance while utterly un: 
known can never be thought of as anything but fixed and 
certain, although not ascertained and perhaps never ascertain- 
able. 

Thus the idea of space as limited or unlimited with all the 
contradictions thence arising is evidently absurd. It grows 
out of that convenient habit of representing space as if it were 
some immense, empty frame into which all objects of percep- 
tion must be placed for our seeing and measuring, whereas, if 
the truth be told, the moment objects disappear, space, their pos- 
sibility of mutual relations, disappears with them. 

An attempt to limit space or declare it unlimited is in fine 
an attempt to limit the possibility of perception or of thought 
of objects to some fixed number or particular set of relations: 
to set bounds to the possibilities of consciousness, or to declare 
them without limits. It follows that when objects of percep- 
tion disappear from consciousness, space disappears with them, 
being no longer required. The testimony of consciousness on 
this point admits of no dispute for luckily there are conditions 
or states of consciousness which involve neither the perception 
nor the thought of objects, states of simple consciousness re- 
ferred to above. Intense pain, or intense pleasure, excluding 
perception or thought contain no space, yet there are no more 
vivid states of consciousness that these. All similar simple 
states of consciousnes made up of sense-impressions, feelings, 
what you will, unmodified by the perceiving and thinking 
activities of the Ego, are in fact nothing more than modes 
of existence of the Ego itself known as only they can be in 
consciousness. These are the Ego.* 


* The ingenious reader can supply instances of such states of con-. 
sciousness with little difficulty. All cases where some single sense-im- 
pression is so vivid as to fill consciousness and centre attention on itself 
to the exclusion of ideas and other sense-impressoins, and to the conse- 
quent prevention of the thinking or perceiving activity of the Ego from 
taking it up and acting upon it are of such a sort. A simple smell, an 
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This first simple state of consciousness is speedily lost, su- 
perceded by perception and thought. The simple sense im- 
pressions (part non-ego, part ego), the touch, color, smell, size 
of an object which perception constructs into a rose become 
merged in the perceived object and space and time are born 
out of the necessities of perception and thought, to reconcile 
and make harmonious the contradictions that thus arise. A 
rose as an object of perception must as such object have a place 
with reference to other objects: it cannot be perceived or 
thought alone, its relations of place must be thought, an unre- 
lated, independent object of perception is impossible, hence 
arises that which we call space in which these are all possible. 
A mere sense impression makes no such demands, for it is a 
modification, a mode of being of the Ego itself, known directly 
and immediately, it is the Ego and the Ego 1s it. It is reality 
in other words, so far as we know reality or can conceive ity 


*The action of the perceptive faculty of the Ego on the sense-impres- 
sions of the non-Ego, the sensations, presented in consciousness consti- 
tuting simple consciousness, and the distinction between the perception 
of an object—say a rose—and the simple consciousness of the separate 
isolated sense-impressions presented by the various organs of sense, the 
smell, color, touch, that taken up and united by the perceptive faculty 
are made into the object, a rose, may seem at first obscure. But an ap- 
peal to some of the psychological phenomena of dreaming will enable 
us to get a clearer understanding of the process of perception. For in 
dreams it not infrequently happens that a single-sense impression intrud- 
ing itself into consciousness, which at that time is empty of content, i. e. 
in the condition we call sleep, will set up the process of the perceptive 
faculty in snch a way as to display its whole method of operation so that 
‘we may observe it with a minuteness impossible when the Ego is awake, 
and exercising its faculties in the ordinary manner. 





ear piercing sound, a violent blow, make no demands in cousciousness 
for either space or time. 

If it were otherwise, we might ask the distance of one feeling from 
another, the shape or size of a particular sensation of sound, which are 
manifestly absurd questions because sensation not being the object of 
perception or thought as such (i. e. as a modification or mode of being 
of the Ego itself) makes no demand on space or on time. ‘The point of 
distinction lies just here, sensation is reality known not mediately by the 
perceptive faculties, but directly, the Ego is itself the sensation ; the par- 
ticular sensation is for the time part of the Ego, a mode of its existence 
and so itself. : 
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Some understanding may now be had of what Kant meant 
when he called space a form of intuition, an understanding 
gained in the only way possible, by an actual examination of 
the processes of consciousness. 

The generation of Time, although taking place in a different 
manner (called for by difficulties of thought, rather than by 
those of perception) is even more than Space a manufacture of 
the Egoistic activity dealing with the content of consciousness. 
Without memory Time could never arise as a possibility of 
thought. We should live in 2 perpetual present, without past 
or future. The latter, so far as it has positive character, is but 
a manufacture of the imagination from the material furnished 
by a remembrance of what is past. 


Observed in the simplest way, the generation of Time would 
seem to grow out of a knowledge of change in the content or 
state of consciousness. This knowledge can only be gained 





If, for example, a cold current of air strike a sleeping person, intrud- 
ing the sense-impression of cold into his empty consciousness. He may 
shiver, draw his clothes about him, turn from the unpleasant sensation 
automatically, as we say, showing consciousness without any direct 
act of will. This sensation may, and very often does, set the per- 
ceptive faculty to work and the sleeping Ego has a perception, i. e. a 
dream of an object, for the aroused perceptive faculty takes up the 
simple sense-impression, and proceeds to make an object of perception 
by combining it with other invented sense-impressions—out of the simple 
sense-impression, coldness, it cannot make an object and it has no real 
actual sense-impressions such as the sight of an open window, door, or 
the like, which are the usual appropriate sense-impressions accompany- 
ing that of cold—and so the sleeper perchance has presented to him in 
dream the perception of an object, say perhaps a river, into which he is 
plunged and so the sense-impression of cold is combined with the sense- 
impression of sight of a river, etc., and at the same time the thinking 
faculty, the understanding, is set in motion: the two faculties are in- 
separable in that reality which we seek to unravel, perceiving an object 
compels a thinking of it in connection with other objects, and a ration- 
alizing it, accounting for it in accordance with the laws of thinking and 
so a long story may be presented to the dreamer, as a fanciful but intel- 
lectually and Egoistically sufficient explanation of the simple sensation 
of cold presented to consciousness, the man may dream he is vut sailing 
in a boat which is capsized and his plunge into the cold water may be 
the explanation of the sensation of cold first experienced. Thus the 
simple sensation or sense impression of cold is made intelligible, is per- 
ceived and thought. 
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through the activity of memory: for all the Ego is conscious 
of is the present state of consciousness with its content of 
sense-impressions, ideas and so on. If this suffers a change to 
a different state with other content of sense-impressions, etc., 
then the Ego would lose the first state which would be super- 
seded by the second and there being no trace presented by 
memory of the first, no change would be perceived. But as 
we well know a recollection, an image of the first state is pre- 
served—automatically almost we might say—by memory. 
‘ This image is not the same as the first state, it is fainter, less 
vivid, an image or representation of it. It is by the contrast- 
ing of this fainter, less vivid, representation of the first state 
with the second and present actual state of consciousness that 


a knowledge of the taking place of a change is given us.and 
so of Time, which is a succession of changes united by the 
activity of thinking. For the Ego is placed under the neces- 
sity of thinking these two different states of consciousness—a 
knowledge of which memory has made possible to it—together, 


united; it must think them as having some common basis or ~ 
ground of identity. To think them as separate, independent 
one of the other, violates the laws of its thinking. It is coerced 
by these into uniting them by the categories of casuality andi 
of substance to use the Kantian terms. Those categories re- 
quire the Ego to think of itself and of matter, the Non-Ego, 
as always substantially self-identical. The knowledge of change, 
therefore, which it gains in experience seems to contradict this 
law of its thinking. How can there be changes in what is 
ever the same: or to put it still more simply, how can the same 
thing be different: logically this is a contradiction in terms. 
Logic declares it impossible: experience exhibits it as a fact, 
and the Ego reconciles the quarrel with the idea of Time. 
The same thing is different in different times: its different 
states which seem to give the lie to its identity are not simul- 
taneous but successive. The experimental fact of change 
reconciled with the cognititive necessity of self identity in Ego 
and Non-Ego is the Keynote of Time. 

The importance of time in this respect is apparent (one of 
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the earliest examples) in the identity of the Ego itself: one 
state “ A” of consciousness is succeeded by another “ B,” and 
the Ego, in defense of its own unity and identity, treats them 
as successive states of itself, changes which do not destroy, 
however, its identy. The undoubted deliverance of conscious- 
ness in both states of its own identity yet accompanied by an 
equally undoubted deliverance of the differences of the two 
states compels the reconciliation by Time. I am one, yet I 
know myself in the states of consciousness in which alone I 
can have any knowledge of myself as different; first, as “A” 
then as “B” state. I must unite these despite their differences, 
else I myself disappear and they become simply disjointed, 
separate “A” and'“B” states entirely independent of each 
other. This is to annihilate me as a person, leaving mea 
changing, disconnected, unintelligible series of states of con- 
sciousness, not one but many. 

The highly artificial nature of Time as an Egoistic manufac- 
ture, may be realized by the study of its genesis, in the simplest 
example, that of the successive changes of position, which we 
call motion, let us say of the hands of a clock or of a watch as 
they pass round the circumference of its face. No matter how 
rapidly or slowly these move, whether it be the split second 
flying or the hour hand crawling slowly in this simplest ex- 
ample (the symbol used for time in all our ordinary thinking of 
it) our consciousness is only enabled to have a perception of 
the motion and so of time by the help of memory. Motion 
for us is the perception of change of position of an object ob- 
tained by a comparison of the present perceived perception 
with a past remembered perception of the same. Motion is a 
mere inference, therefore, of perception and memory, it is not 
directly perceived tor the most rapidly succeeding changes of 
position, a split second hand or the slow majestic changes of 
the planets, are equally dependent on memory for the con- 
sciousness of that past position, without which a knowledge of 
motion would be impossible. 

It is, too, an inference which is not infrequently wrongly 
made, so that a spectator beholding a moving object infers, not 
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its motion, but his own, thus accounting for the change of posi- 
tion by a different motion from the true one, which could not 
be if there were a direct perception of motion. * 

Nor can motion be thought any more easily than it can be 
perceived; for it is, in thinking, a succession of changes and 
these are incapable of being thought without contradiction. 
Thus arose the famous dilemma of the schoolmen that motion 
could not exist for it could not be where the object was since 
the object was moving from that place and of course it could 
not be where the object was not. 

It is no easier to think changes, i. e. in this case, motions, 
beginning or ceasing to be than it is to think matter (the as- 
sumed permanent substance) beginning or ceasing to be. 

It is a daring thing for any man to criticize, on this point, 
the position of Kant, who by reason of his grasp on all the 
subtleties and intricacies of the human thinking might well de- 
serve the title Master of Consciousness, but it is impossible to 
draw any real distinction between the thinking of the begin- 
nings of change or motion, and the beginnings of substance. 
One is no less difficult than the other and for precisely the 
same reasons. For example, and continuing that simplest ex- 
ample of change with which we started, what distinction is 


* This matter will repay further scrutiny by the philosophical reader. 
Let him ask himself the visible difference between an object at rest, 
** without motion ’’ as we say, and an object moving: or let him attempt 
by actual inspection to perceive an object changing from a condition of 
rest to one of motion. What does he perceive to take place as it begins 
to move? Or, reversing the process, can he perceive the ceasing to move 
of an object, the change from moving object to stationary object? On 
this point is not the statement of the text the only accurate one possible : 
that we only know the difference between a moving and a stationary 
body by changes of position measured in comparison and with reference 
to other objects, and that without such objects, say in that situation im- 
possible to our experience, where the moving object was entirely alone, 
without and independent of all other bodies, a perceptfon of its motion 
could not be had. 

Space and Time are simply the necessary relations which the laws of 
thought require to exist between objects of its activity. If there were 
but one object, and no more, neither space uor time, therefore, could 
arise, for no relation which is their basis could arise. 
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there between thinking the beginning of a change of position 
which is motion and the beginning of substance. Something, 
no matter what you call it or how you distinguish it from sub- 
stance must begin to be which in a previous moment of time was 
not. Something comes out of nothing quite as truly as in the 
case of matter coming into being out of nothing. The rule zhi 
ex nihilo fit is violated by my thinking of a motion or a cause 
beginning to act or be which in the previous moment had not 
begun ; for a minute examination of such thinking compels me 
to find somewhere the existence of a new cause or a new ac- 
tivity not previously in being as such. It is a mere subter- 
fuge to posit the new existence as merely a new combi- 
nation, a new condition of what was previously in ex- 
istence. Two reasons equally forbid this, first, we have no 
warrant in experience, as Kant would say, for the @ frzor2 dis- 
tinction between that which we call substance and posit as per- 
manent and that other non-substance which we consider as 
differing from it. Ali that experience gives us is sense impres- 
sions, whose main characteristic that stamps them as Non Ego 
is, that we cannot control them or prevent or secure their pres- 
ence in consciousness. The distinction, therefore, between the 
beginnings of substance and of assumed _ non-substantial 
“other” is purely Egoistic: it is not a real distinction. Sec- 
ondly, supposing the distinction real, it makes the thinking no 
easier: for the real difficulty which is the source and origin of 
the category of substance is the impossibility of our thinking 
the beginning or ceasing to be of anything—matter, substance, 
motion, change—call the new sense-impression what you will, 
and the category of substance assuming a permanent sub- 
stratum for all the observed changes only avoids the real diffi- 
culty by throwing it back another step. Those changes of 
substance, of the permanent, must have a cause, and that cause 
must be a new cause, otherwise it would have exercised its 
causality in a past time. For our thinking the coming into 
existence of that new cause, is as much an impossibility as the 
coming into existence of a new substance. It may be possible, 
trace back the origin of the category of substance to its source 
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in that still more fundamental law of Egoistic being the neces- 
sity for thinking unity into all phenomena, whether considered 
as Egoistic or Non-Egoistic. Of this the inability to think 
the beginning or ceasing to be of matter or of anything is but 
a mere corollary ; for the absolute beginning or ceasing to be 
of anything, no matter what, must violate that sense and in- 
stinct of unity which the Ego has in regard to itself and to all 
that other than. self which environs'it. An all embracing unity 
that is either added to or subtracted from is not a true unity 
for our thinking, since the unity we must think—have the in- 
stinct for thinking if you please—must be an organic unity 
bound together by laws such as causality, etc. An arbitrary 
coming into or going out of something from such a unity de- 
stroys it; for either the unity is not complete and the coming 
and going of the something is governed by some rule or law 
outside the supposed unity or there is no law at all and there- 
fore no organic unity, and those new somethings are indepen. 
dent, separarate, unrelated to all the rest, not governed by the 
law of cause and effect. 

Instead of so thinking the Ego is forced to supply a nexus 
for all the ever-changing flux of the phenomenal world pre- 
sented to it in consciousness. This it calls for the Non-Ego 
substance for the Ego it supplies what is equally efficient the 
feeling of its own identity throughout all changes of conscious- 
ness, 

For its own satisfaction it assumes these, giving, it is true, 
in the case of Egoistic phenomena no name distinctive from 
itself, but regarding its own identity as the substratum of all 
those various and different states of consciousness both the im- 
mediately present and the most remote past states preserved for 
it by the function of memory. 

How memory accomplishes its task, reproduces past states 
of consciousness, is beyond explanation, but that its office is 
essential for all thinking is self-evident. If we had no memory 
we should dwell in a perpetual present state of consciousness 
which would consist simply of feelings which only exist as 
present and of sense-impressions wrought into intelligible ob- 
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jects of perception by the spontaneous activity of the Ego, but 
only as present sense-impressions, There would be no think 

ing possible: but what is still more to the point, there would 
be no need for thinking. A simple consciousness made up of 
present perception and feeling makes no demand for thinking, 
it simply is. Thinking arises from the representation of past 
consciousness, of past perceptions and feelings and the difficul- 
ties which these cause and which call for thinking to reconcile 
them. 

The manifold of present intuition, to borrow Kant’s termin- 
ology, cannot be thought as such: it will not yield to that con- 
trol of the thinking subject which is necessary for thought; at 
any moment against the will of the Ego it may be withdrawn 
or superceded. It is only by means of these representations 
made by the activity of the Ego in accordance with the laws 
of that activity that thinking becomes possible. These repre- 
sentations, of perceptions, of feelings, of all the content pre- 
sented by consciousness, are constructed out of them as the 
material. How exactly we cannot tell, but we are aware that 
the process consists in part at least of a certain dropping 
out of some detail and an emphasizing of other detail so that 
we know intuitively that the representation is not the same, 
but something more or less different from its original The dis- 
tinction between the object as perceived and the object as rep- 
resented in thought is elemental. Hervert Spencer has de- 
scribed it as a vivid as contrasted with a faint impression, but 
the great master of consciousness has gone much farther. Kant 
calls it “the schematism of the understanding ” and admirably 
calls it “ an art hidden in the depth of the human soul whose 
true modes of action we shall only with difficulty discover and 
unveil.’* If I understand his language he refers to a very 
much advanced and abstracted representation of the perceived 
objects of experience. But the activity by which this repre- 
sentation is formed must in its general character be of the same 
sort. For whether out of the present perceived object, say a 


* Critique of Pure Reason (Meiklejohn’s Translation). Schematism of 
Pure Conception, etc. 
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brown dog with curly hair, brown eyes, etc. I make a repre- 
sentation of a dog, omitting all the etcetera, and preserving 
only the color, the hair and the eyes, or going a step tarther 
omit all such detail and retain perhaps merely the size and the 
four legs and the shape, or if I go still farther and out of many 
representations perceived or remembered and so already made 
into representations I make a still more abstract representation 
which I may call a quadruped or still farther abstract my repre- 
sentation until it has no details no quality but that of a living 
creature, an animal, the whole process must be substantialiy 
the same, differing only in the degree to which the abstraction 
of the details of the perceived object is carried in the repre- 
sented object. Kant’s attention was centered on the highly 
abstract representation of the object perceived which he called 
the schemata formed by the imagination curresponding to no 
one perceived object exactly but representing all of a class in 
a certain way and serving as a medium between the perceived 
objects and the conception of the pure understanding. For 
the conceptions of the pure understanding Kant saw could not 
apply directly to the manifold of intuition there had to be some 
representation formed which should on the one side have an 
homogeneity with the conception and on the other side with the 
perceived object, something that omitted many details of the 
perceived object according to the laws of that activity and thus 
formed an abstract representation which should have something 
homogeneous with the pure conceptions which the thinking 
subject had to apply to all objects thought and yet should 
retain some of the experimental content furnished by the per 
ceived object. To such a representation the word image could 
not be applied for no concrete image could be conceived of such 
abstract representation, say a living creature; the word symbol 
perhaps would most truly approximate the more highly abstract 
representations formed in and for our thinking in its most ab- 
stract process. These representations, more or less abstract, 
approaching always to the symbol very naturally call in that 
artificial invention and aid, words, which are pure symbols in 
“their outward aspect but which as internally considered still 
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retain in part traces of their source in actual representations ; 
for I think all words, no matter how abstract, are understood 
as representations still and call up in the mind some half sym- 
bolic, half imaging picture. The word tree, soldier, house, 
nation, all have a sort of image in consciousness that each in- 
dividual Ego annexes to them and so thinks them. 

So much very briefly of the whole process of the making of 
representations out of perceived objects in present conscious- 
ness. The main differences between the perceived object and 
its representation may be thus enumerated. First, and most 
important for our thinking, the very reason of its being at all, 
the representation unlike the actual perception of the object 
may be recalled at will, may consequently be compared, modi- 
fied, judged as this or that in comparison either with another 
like representation, or with a present perceived object, in other 
words, may be thought. Secondly, the representation is never 
a perfectly accurate reproduction of the represented object. 
This may be accidental, the mere faultiness of memory as we 
sometimes say, and which is proverbial, accepted as a common- 
place, or it may be an intentional omitting of some details and 
emphasizing of others in that process of abstracting and gen- 
eralizing the representation just alluded to. Thirdly, it isa 
representation not the perception itself, less vivid, not real as 
we usually phrase it. We instinctively. know that for example 
the present consciousness of a manifold of sense-impressions 
called a dinner and the representative recollection of it are 
totally different. The one is reality, the other is at best a vivid 
memory, or possibly a mere abstraction, the idea of any dinner. 
Fourthly, and as a matter of course space and time which are 
alone possible by reason of these representations apply to them 
and thus make the last difference between simple consciousness 
and them; for simple consciousness allows of neither space nor 
time. It is only when thought the representative comes in that 
, these become possible. This we have already seen in regard 
to time which requires for its generation the representation or 
memory of past consciousness. Space likewise grows out of 
the necessity of the percipient faculty of the Ego which out of 
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the manifold of intuition cannot frame an object all by itself, 
but must place it with other objects in relation therefore with 
them and so in space which but another name for the local or 
positional relation of objects to each other when perceived or 
thought. 


ARTICLE VI. 


UNIVERSALIZING. 
AUSTIN BIERBOWER, LL.D. 


This is an integrating or universalizing period, when men 
consider the whole of a subject, and operate complete systems. 
The fragmentariness of former ages is superceded by an all- 
including movement in each department. The Twentieth Cen- 
tury is taking stock of the world’s contents, closely computing 
what we have. Since the Sixteenth Century the energies, like 
the thoughts, of men are more comprehensive, as the result of 
several movements which opened up totalities, where before 
but parts were known. The whole world was discovered, the 
entire solar system was brought in view, principles were found 
which applied to all facts, and laws were recognized as uni- 
versal. The circle was completed in which force was thought 
to run; and this viewing of totalities set more universalizing 
agencies in operation. 

Till the new world was discovered, and so all the earth in- 
voiced, with its exhaustive catalogue of lands and seas, there 
could be no intercourse throughout the globe, or system of 
business covering the whole. But when the world became 
known as a whole, men began to work it as a whole. Systems 
of universal communication were established ; migration sought 
all parts ; and the question of commercial or industrial enter- 
prises involved a comparison of each country’s claims. India, 
Australia, America all were canvassed for chances; and world 
movemements resulted—inter-oceanic steamship lines, which, 
with their canals, threw all the water of the globe together ; 
inter-continental railroads, which brought all the land together ; 
all-the-world migration schemes, which effected a comingling 
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of peoples and a universal acquaintance with one another and 
one another’s possessions. The whole world is accordingly 
now united in one system of intercourse. Lines connect with 
other lines, and the network of lines is so adjusted as to en- 
twine all the earth in one plan. Tourists in New York, Paris, 
Constantinople, Calcutta and Alaska can pick out in one hour 
their routes to all parts of the earth, with full confidence that 
at each point facilities will be had to reach every other 
point. The world as a whole is so joined by railroads and 
steamships, its caravan and donkey teams, its lines over seas, 
mountains and deserts, through jungles and into the polar seas, 
as to have literally universalized travel, and, parallel with it, geo- 
graphical and ethnical information. 

The business of the world is also now universal. What is done 
in one part has reference to what is done in every other. What 
the mills of England do depends on what the cotten fields of 
South Carolina and the sheep pastures of Australia produce ; 
and all the cotton fields and sheep pastures of the earth are 
estimated, and the figures cast up to see what each part must 
furnish in the whole. The business of the entire world is 
coralled, and made the basis of estimates, as much as is a 
single farmer’s tobacco crop. The Chicago Board of Trade re- 
ports weekly all the grain in sight throughout the country. 
Our manufacturers inspect the industrial statistics of the whole 
world. The country’s exports and imports are accurately 
studied. Prices turn on the world’s schedules, and a depres- 
sion, as in the sea, causes a rush thitherward from all over the 
globe to restore an equilibrium. Even the weather is made 
an interest, and, like news, telegraphed over the world. A 
hundred-handed bureau, Briareus-like gathers trade prognosti- 
cations from the clouds. The rains along the Danube and 
Yellowstone are noted in the market quotations of Liverpool 
and Chicago. What is done anywhere gets a world recogni- 
tion, and is estimated in cosmopolitan terms. A new diamond 
discovered in Brazil attracts the eye of a Jew in Amsterdam. 
An operatic star appearing in Sweden or Hungary is seen from 
London or the Leipsic Conservatory. The earth’s entire pro- 
ducts are brought within the market of the whole world, and 
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made the subject of speculation everywhere. There is a 
general adjustment by which everything, no matter where pro- 
duced, goes where it is most wanted ; so that the entire world 
is brought into one system of commerce or general business 
plan, the race as a whole having whatever the race as indivi- 
duals possesses. England’s political economy turns on the 
trade of every nation; and ministries rise and fall with the 
fluctuations of markets ten thousand miles away. One pulse- 
beat is felt around all the world ; and the telegraph is a nerve 
that quivers with the business sensitiveness of the whole earth. 

A short time ago this was not so. One part of the world 
knew not how another part lived, and still less was influenced 
by it. The people in India were starving while those in Italy 
did not gather their superabundant crops. The French manu- 
factures toiled without reference to the productions of Canton. 
The furs of Alaska were used only by the people of Alaska, 
and its gigantic gold fields and forests were not visited by 
foreign capital. Central Europe lived off Central Europe, and 
there were communities in Russia which got nothing from be- 
yond their bounds. Industrial isolation and commercial inde- 
pendence prevailed in ignorance of the rest of the earth’s pro- 
ducts. Men were influenced by narrow surroundings, and so 
were narrow men. The industrial, like the intellectual, horizon 
was small; and world thoughts, like world activities, rarely 
came to the people. 

But now the universal has come to commerce. Busines has 
risen to the dignity of ideas; trade has been philosophied ; 
the shipper, railroad magnate and manufacturer deal in univer- 
sals ; practical men take in the whole world in their thoughts, 
as much as did the ancient philosophers. All the world’s grain, 
all the world’s railroads, all the world’s land, all the world’s 
people are factors in their reasoning; and men as individuals 
or ‘corporations seek to deal in the totalities of these. “The 
whole” is a term used as much on the Board of Trade as in 
the universities. Religion is no longer the only missionary 
which propagates itself over the world and seeks exclusive 
possession. Trade goes everywhere, and we have a universal 
Exchange as well as universal Church. There is one money, 
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or standard of value, one banking system, one method of clear- 
ance, which is universal; and all forms of business are being 
enlarged to appropriate these totalities. Even the individual 
is becoming universal in his aspirations. The trusts aim at a 
combination of entire industries under one ownership. The 
world, in short, operates in business together, catholicity mark- 
ing all secular energy. Mankind is brought into a unity ina 
degree that exceeds the dream of the ancient sage or mediaeval 
saint, the race acting as a whole, and not merely submitting 
as a whole. 

There is like universalizing in the methods, implements and 
resources of the world. Men formerly worked differently in 
different countries, and got little suggestion from one another. 
Each small section had its own ways, and there were no uni- 
versal means. A dozen kinds of money prevailed in Germany 
and as many systems of weights and measures in Europe. 
The means of manufacturing differed widely, and inventions 
were confined to the place of their origin. Men had more 
ways of doing things, not as the result of preference, but in 
ignorance of how others did them; and they were as likely to 
be the worst wavs as the best. Men worked at retail instead 
of wholesale. But of late they have universalized their methods, 
founding them on what is common in them, instead of on what 
is differential—on logic and mathematics instead of on custom 
and tradition. The decimal system is fast spreading over the 
whole world and being applied to all departments instead of 
merely to counting. In fifty years the world will likely have 
one kind of money, one kind of weights, one kind of measures, 
which will all grow out of one idea. Our methods are being 
formulated on the general principles, or laws of thought, and 
so are simple and of universal application, like the principles 
themselves. 

The universalizing of methods, however, has become pos- 
sible only since there has been a universal acquaintance with 
the subjects to be affected thereby and with the means at man’s 
disposal. The metrical system grew out of an all-including 
classification, or invoice, of the things to be weighed, measured 
and counted. The whole world is taken to furnish the unit of 
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measure, and everything iu the world is taken up to be meas- 
ured by it. Since the whole world has been traversed, systems 
have been developed to apply to the whole world; and men 
everywhere are invited to use them. This was not possible 
while men lived a provincial life, instead of a world life; but 
now, when all know one another, and know what one another 
knows, the adoption of one another’s methods, and so a uni- 
versal decision on the best one, becomes possible for the first 
time. 

And so in our customs generally, to the most trivial fashions 
and amusements, there is a universalizing which extends them 
everywhere. By the intermingling of people, throwing the 
distant races together, the world is daily made more uniform. 
We eat the same food everywhere, and the German and Irish 
can anywhere get their national drinks. What is best in each 
nation’s food is selected,and from such selection an international 
diet is being fixed on the people. The hotels set the same 
table the world over; and while men are learning to eat a 
greater variety they are getting everywhere the same food. 
The differences in custom do not shock men as formerly ; both 
because the extremes of difference have disappeared and be- 
cause men are more versatile and cosmopolitan in their tastes. 
The peculiarities of individuals are being rounded off, and 
what is common in them is wrought into a general symmetry 
of the whole race. One fashion now runs over the entire 
earth. A new gown starting at Paris, crosses to New York, 
and is soon multiplied into millions in San Francisco and Aus- 
tralia. An American notices little difference in the dress of 
St. Petersburg or Buenos Ayres. A similarity of taste is every- 
where developed, and ubiquity is impressed on art as on trade. 
Greece has no longer her exclusive architecture, and Egypt 
and China a distinct style; but the styles of Paris and Chicago 
are found in the east as well asin the west. Nationality has 
been driven out of art, and the whole appropriates what be- 
longs to any part. Men dress alike, are amused alike and are 
buried alike; and the few remaining differences are in process 
of rapprochement. The world is universalizing its fashions 
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and customs, and man is taking on a cosmopolitanism in things 
social. 

The nations even are working in concert. One international 
law prevails today everywhere, and the universal features of 
government, or what applies to all, are supplanting the par- 
ticularities in each. While there are still nations there is now 
a nation of nations—a conclave of states, or confederacy of 
peoples. The Hague Tribunal is recognized as a court of last 
resort for all of them. The world must fight and have peace 
together. A single state cannot declare war, or Austria and 
Russia settle their own disputes. The balance of power must 
be preserved; and before any can fight all must assent. The 
world acts as a whole, with a solidarity between states as be- 
tween individuals. The universal has thrown its network over 
all nations, however hostile, and entwined them into one group 
from which none can escape. The unity of government has 
been established like that of the ancient church,—a friendly 
cooperation with local independence. Instead of the “ great 
powers” it is becoming the “ great power” which decides 
state questions—humanity instead of England, Germany or 
Russia. No government, nor all governments, may act against 
the general reason of the race. What is universal in men 
governs states as well as individuals, and makes them act in 
concert, so that we have many inter-state movements. This 
integrating of power comes from the general intermingling and 
acquaintance of the people, which characterizes modern times. 
We are fast’ becoming conscious of ourselves as a race, and 
learning to wield our power as a world. 

There is also one morality for the whole earth. What is 
right on one side of the Pyrannees is no longer wrong on the 
other side. Small communities do not make codes, nor are 
these the result, as once, of local custom, but of general reason. 
Like the civil laws they have become national and inter- 
national. Mankind as a whole legislates for morality and en- 
forces its judgments on people everywhere. About all the 
great ethical principles and rules are recognized alike by all 
men. And as all have the same morality, they exercise it 
alike toward all—towards stranger and foreigner as well as to- 
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ward friend and neighbor. What is wrong for an Englishman 
is not right for a Frenchman or Chinaman. Universality is 
stamped on morality, and mankind are one in ethics as in 
politics and art. What is changeable, and applies differently 
to different people, is what is trivial, and hardly deserves the 
dignified name of morality. Since all men have been thrown 
together they have learned to love all men, and they see little 
in any to hate. When only a small part of the world was 
known, and the different peoples were foreigners, friendship 
was necessarily confined to a narrow neighborhood, and en- 
mity and indifference accorded to the rest. The universalizing 
of our. knowledge and relations has universalized our feelings 
and forms of conduct. Like politeness morality is expressive 
of general good will, and unity characterizes the moral law. 
There are no longer sectional, or even national morals, but 
only morals, morality being catholic like religion, and one of 
the possessions of the whole world. Theunity of mankind is 
here effected, and one more subject taken out of strife. 
Language too is fast becoming one for the world. Dialects 
are fast disappearing, and the few great languages are driving 
out the smaller ones. Recenty thirty-five hundred were flour- 
ishing in the world; and each small principality and county, 
whether in Germany, England or France, had one of its own, 
or a dialect not understood fifty miles away. In jumping a 
fence one was likeiy to get into a new speech as into a new 
money and new customs. The English is now the same over 
all America and Australia, and becoming so even in England— 
swallowing its dialects like a serpent its young. And so with 
the other great languages. The smaller ones, like the Gaelic 
and Low Dutch—struggling tongues of petty countries—are 
fast disappearing, and no more of them are forming, the day 
of language-making having past. The last woman who spoke 
Cornish recently died, and her countrymen are building her a 
monument as a curiosity. The Irish and Brabant will disap- 
pear about the time our buffalos and several other needless 
species become extinct. For, along with the extermination of 
plant and animal species, will go many institutions from the 
earth. Only four great languages remain in Europe—English, 
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French, German and Russian—and the English is so gaining 
on the rest that it must ultimately replace them in all countries 
but their own, and become in time the international language. 
The number speaking it has nearly doubled in the last genera- 
tion, while those speaking the other tongues have not per- 
ceptibly increased. In another century English will likely be 
spoken everywhere, and in two centuries all other languages 
will have disappeared as the general language of the people. 
The world can have only one universal language, as it can have 
only one universal morality ; and English, which is more gen- 
eral than was the Latin in its greatest sway, shows the same 
spirit of conquest as does the Anglo-Saxon Race in states- 
manship. The language of commerce, of travel, of widely 
scattered peoples—in Europe, America, India and Australia— 
it is spoken in every great city, bank, hotel, court and public 
office in the world; and he who can learn another language 
besides his own now learns English. There will soon be in 
each country the vernacular and the English, and then the 
English only, which will indeed be greatly modified on its way 
to universality—its spelling being brought under a few rules 
and its inflections conformed to the general reason—-a much 
less task than conforming the German or French genders to 
reason. Whether a new universal language, like Esperanto, 
could be constructed, or if constructed, imposed on the world, 
is doubtful; but that the English can be so modified as to 
meet most requirements of such theoretically-constructed 
speech seems probable. It already suffices for nearly all pur- 
poses of science, literature, commerce, and polite intercourse— 
for poetry, eloquence and love. It is simple, vigorous, com- 
prehensive, versatile and musical, with a larger vocabulary 
than any other, and capable of indefinite expansion. It isa 
growing and self-adapting tongue that in a university, drawing 
room and mining camp is open to all the additions required. 
Literature also is fast becoming one for mankind. The best 
of every language finds its way into every other. Nationality 
does not confine authorship as formerly. Translations are as 
much a matter of business as transportation. There is an es- 
tablished route from one language to another, as from one land 
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to another. Thought has its lines of international travel as 
well as corn. D’Annunzio is read as much in England as in 
Italy, and Tolstoy as much in Germany as in Russia. Cosmo- 
politanism marks our thought as well as our speech and dress ; 
and a people’s peculiarities affect less their opinions than for- 
merly. As men think more alike and have tastes more alike, 
they express themselves more alike; and every people’s litera- 
ture, if good, now suits every other. We appreciate the poems 
of India and tales of Scandinavia, which, till lately, were 
thought childish superstitions. We speak less of the litera- 
ture of England or Germany, and more of literature. All 
literature is our literature, and the land or language of its birth 
concerns us little. In estimating what is good, scholars count 
the authors of all countries; in determining what to print, 
publishers look over all the world for material; in choosing 
what to read, the people scan foreign as well as domestic books. 
The range from which to select is wider, and in choosing each 
country’s best we get a higher literature. The tendency is to 
what is general in thought and taste, and away from what is 
particular, local and temporal. Inferior authors are eliminated 
since they must compete with the best of all lands. Litera- 
ture, in short, has been universalized and it bears less the race 
and land marks of its origin than it didin the past. Germany, 
France, England speak all one way, to ears tuned to the same 
key ; and all men have more nearly the same attitude toward 
intellectual problems. Fashion is driven from the author’s as 
from the builder’s art ; and taste in rhetoric, as in music, has 
become universal. 

Science, too, spreads into other languages, and is taken up 
by the learned everywhere, thereby becoming also universal. 
No nation confines information as formerly, and science is one 
for the whole world. Spread before all men in countless books, 
reports and periodicals, it is the possession of all, whithout much 
variation for different countries. What England knows, or 
any man in England, is not unknown in Germany. There is 
no longer British knowledge, Dutch knowledge or Persian 
knowledge, but only knowledge, which has become a world 
interest. No Queen of Sheba need now go toa Solomon for 
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what Jerusalem knows; Sheba’s libraries contain Jerusalem’s 
knowledge. Cosmopolitan instead of national, science is a 
unit instead of divided parts, inter-dependent, like the sea, in 
which a!] interflows and commingles over the whole globe, and 
not like the separate lakes of Wisconsin appropriated by local 
owners. Laws confine knowledge no more than they do air. 
Language is no barrier to it, more than to trade or literature. 
Distance stops it no more than it does telegraphings Having 
no nationality, it is naturalized everywhere as soon as born any- 
where; and no people can monopolize or localize a great truth. 
Discoveries travel as fast as war news, and intellectual light, 
like sun light, spreads over the whole earth in a day. In esti- 
mating science, therefore, we take in all the world’s informa- 
tion, as in estimating the wheat crop, we take in all the world’s 
wheat. Migrating freely, it circulates with as much inter- 
communication as the railroads give to commerce. 

In our intellectual methods, too, and in the material with 
which we work as investigators and scholars we labor with all 
that is known. Our library, museum and laboratory facilities 
are encyclopedic, covering the whole range of material; so 
that we work in view of the aggregate of the world’s informa- 
tion as.no other age has done. Exhaustive collections make 
up our data; exhaustive indexes point to every topic ; exhaus- 
tive compends give us treatices on every subject, citing all au- 
thorities; so that we may quickly get abreast of all that is 
known in anything. Lexicons, gazeteers, maps, tables, and 
similar works, covering entire departments, constitute a great 
part of literature. The whole field of science, like the whole 
earth’s surface, has been mapped out, and put in everybody’s 
reach ; so that what is known to any is in the general store- 
house of harvested facts on which all may draw. An intellec- 
tual weather report, made from observation on every peak of 
science, hangs in each scholars study; and no traveler can 
come, like Herodotus or Marco Polo, from an unknown country 
or subject with anything to greatly surprise the world. 

Exhaustive libraries contain these treatises in completeness, 
so that they furnish materials for the adequate study of each 
department, the modern library being an encyclopedia of ency- 
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clopedias, or coll®ction of sources of information, where inves- 
tigators, by a systematic examination, may soon learn whether 
any fact is among the possessions of the race. 

Exhaustive universities, as their name implies, furnish study- 
ing facilities in all branches, having besides the books men- 
tioned, great collections of scholars who can easily get infor- 
mation on any subject, and where men, standing on the pin- 
nacle of the known, may get the new, and build still higher the 
fabric of universal knowledge, a university being the meeting 
of the information of the world, or encyclopedia of scholars— 
a library of books still in the brain, where one can ask instead 
of read; so that, as, a library is a dead university, a university 
is a live library. 

Institutes of learned men, like the French Academy and 
Royal Society of England, focus the world’s information upon 
current problems; as also do, though less completely, the 
local collections of specialists, like the societies of physicians, 
engineers, clergy, and laboring men, in our cities. The means 
are general of getting all information together for whoever 
wants it, so that we largely use the universal as an instrument, 
and make all men, as well as what all know, factors in our 
thought. 

In the special sciences this universalizing is in both the scope 
and treatment of their materials. Each department takes in 
all of its kind, and subordinates the whole under laws which 
are universal. Geography is thus a description of the surtace 
of the whole earth; geology is the science of the contents of 
the whole globe; astronomy is the science of the whole 
heavens ; chemistry treats of the composition of all the planets ; 
natural philosophy takes in the movements of the whole uni- 
verse ; the laws of nature, as of mind, are treated as universal ; 
in the most distant spaces the forces of matter are recognized 
as operating in universal interchange with the dust at our feet, 
no lost star or wandering nebula being left out of the universal 
sweep. The whole heavens, like the whole earth, are circum- 
navigated in thought; and as the earth is understood as a 
cosmos, the system entire is conceived as a universe. 

Our theories make the whole world stand together as a system 
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in one history, asin one construction. Inthe nebular-hypothesis 
it is the outcome of one movement ; in the evolution of its parts 
there is one development; in the philosophy of history there 
is one series. Sacred, like geologic and profane, history moves 
forward as a unit and makes part of one process, which in- 
volves all things. Religion, philosophy and art are all cast in 
universal molds, and our conceptions applied to all things as 
one system. Thinking in limitless terms, we recognize today 
the universality of every truth. 

In religion we have made the three great ideas—God, im- 
mortality and morality—all universal. Instead of the localiz- 
ing Polytheism, which gave different gods to small spaces like 
different languages to small peoples, setting Jupiter on 
Olympus and Isis by the Nile, we have now one diety, who is 
God not only of Palestine, or Greece, but of the whole world ; 
and who, like the universe, is universal, taking up everything 
needed for an infinite. The soul, instead of being limited to 
this life, has a continuous course across death, and an eternal 
one beyond, thus making its career universal in time. Its 
future state, too, is not only a happy one, but a perfect one, 
taking up everything needed for a universal condition of en- 
joyment or ideal of life. The moral laws, which apply alike 
to all beings, are eternal as well as universal. Infinity and 
eternity stamp all our theological conceptions. We have in- 
finite virtues and infinite sins, infinite rewards and infinite pen- 
alties, and men and destiny are seen in wholes, not in parts. 
The moral government takes in all action; its periods take in 
all time ; its decisions take in all interests, thus being universal 
in every relation. Our sacred history runs from everlasting to 
everlasting. Commencing with the Creation it reaches to the 
Judgment. If the Hindoos had no beginning, and the Greeks 
no end, in their sacred cosmogony, we deal with both the be- 
ginning and the end, and leave out nothing between. The 
Bible commences with the words, “In the Beginning,” and 
ends with a revelation “of the end.” We run through all 
eternity in every religious conception, tracing God in infinite 
distance back as the first cause of all, and infinitely forward to 
to a purpose without end. Things go from everlasting to ever- 
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lasting in a universal sweep of cause and effect, and of design 
and execution. A typical religious, as also scientific, idea is 
expressed in the words, “ As it was in the beginning, is now, 
and ever shall be, world without end.” 

And so, in general, modern thought, like modern effort, is 
engaged in a struggle to become universal. It delights ina 
broad sweep which takes in all, rather than in a concentration 
on details which leaves out the horizon. Our view is from the 
mountain, not from the plain, and is telescopic rather than 
microscopic. We think with larger factors than ever men 
thought, and aim at larger results. As missionaries ani trade 
go to all the world, as ideas go to all minds, as enterprises go 
to all wills, and as trusts and labor unions gather up all the 
scattered pursuits into general interests, and make men in each 
line act as an entirety, and not as mere individuals so the ideas 
and inspirations accompanying these movements are universal. 
The Christian seeks a universal church, the politician a univer- 
sal republic, and the philanthropist a universal brotherhood. 
There are international societies, international aims and inter- 
national benevolences; and the best thoughts and sympathies 
of men now take in allthe world. This is an age of solidarity— 
of all men, of all knowledge and of all enterprises in one uni- 
versal reason, in one universal science and in one universal 
purpose. 
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ARTICLE VII. 


PROFESSOR HOSKINS ON THE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
AND THE REFORMATION. 


By Rev. H. E. BERKEY, A.M. 


A Princeton University Professor, in Zhe Princeton Theologi- 
cal Review for January and April, 1907, has traced the history 
ot “ German Influence” on “ American Culture.” 

We propose in this article to consider certain views presented 
in his paper in reference to (I) Zhe Lutheran Church; (11) The 
Reformation. Our reasons for doing so will best appear as we 
proceed. We accordingly notice at once his views in reference 
to 


I. THE LUTHERAN CHURCH. 


The Lutheran Church is the “ Mother of Protestantism ;’* 
she numbers in her communion throughout the world as many 
adherents as all the rest of Protestantism combined; in this 
country, for some years past, she has been exceeded in numbers 
by only two other Protestant bodies, the Methodists and the 
Baptists, and has outnumbered the Presbyterians considerably, 
and the Episcopalians and Congregationalists combined. Yet, 
in spite of these facts, it has justly been remarked by those of 
our Lutheran host who give attention to such matters, that 
time and again the Lutheran Church in this country has been 
entirely overlooked or ignored. And this by writers and others 
where better things could properly be expected. 

But, wherever else this wrong has appeared, it cannot be charged 


* Schaff: History of the Christian Church, Vol. VI. p. 690-2; /John- 
son’s Cyclopedia (1896), Vol. V. p. 395a; EZvangelical Review, Vol. V. 
p. 196 Note ; /dem, Vol. XVII. p. 187; Seiss: Ecclesia Lutherana, pp. 
116-127 ; Beard: The Hibbert Lectures, 1883, pp. 225-6; Abbott, e¢ al.: 
The Prophets of the Christian Faith, pp. 120-121. In this last work, 
Harnack, writing on ‘‘ Martin Luther, The prophet of the Reformation,’’ 
says: ‘‘He (Luther) became ¢he Reformer. Beside him Zwingli and 
Calvin can claim but second places; they are dependent on him. Yes, 
we can even say: He was the Reformation.” 
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to.the Princeton Professor. He has discovered the Lutheran 
Church. He finds that “« Asa result of immigration, a mez ecclesi- 
astical organization, the Lutheran Church, hasbeen making gigantic 
strides forward zx the Middle West. Its number of communi- 
cants already exceeds that of the various Presbyterian organi- 
zations in the United States.” (Italics ours). “In the city of 
Chicago there are as many communicants in the- Lutheran 
Church as in the Episcopal, Presbyterian and Methodist com- 
bined. In St. Louis, Cleveland, Buffalo, Detroit, Milwaukee, 
and Minneapolis the Lutheran Church stands first. Today the 
total number of (Lutheran) communicants in the United States 
is 1,789,766, giving it fourth place as a religious power.”* 
Accordingly, Lutherans may well take courage ; for, “ Luther- 
anism is no longer an element to be easily absorbed by other 
churches but one likely to make a deep impression on the re- 
ligious character of our people.” Nay more, the Lutheran 
Church is the hope of the country. “Its significance as a cul- 
tural and religious factor should not be overlooked. If German 


science tends to reduce the world to matter and motion, if 
German higher criticism has shaken man’s confidence in the 
inspiration of Scripture and German critical rationalism his re- 
liance on philosophy, here at least, is a German influence which 
will tend to keep alive the idea of man’s eternal destiny. Among 
the masses in the cities of the Middle West~it will serve as a 
powerful check upon the materialistic tendencies of the day.” 


* * * And “it may jhave a large part to play in the re- 


ligious life of the future, if the present drift towards Episco- 
palianism is a trustworthy sign of the times. * * * With 
its elastic theology, its less austere attitude towards the joys of 
life, its elaborate ritual and use of music, the Lutheran Church 
will have a powerful attraction for those who lay little emphasis 
on the logical formulation of creeds but much on the aesthetic 
and emotional in worship.” Referring to the proposed union 
of the Lutheran and the Episcopal Church by the Bishop of 
London in 1761, the Professor thinks, “ Future generations 
may witness the consumation of some such plan.” 


{:* Instead of 1,956,433, thus giving it ¢hzrd place. 
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Surely after all this coming from so prominent a source, 
Lutherans ought to be grateful and no longer bewail their fate ! 
We don’t mind saying that for ourself we are pleased to see 
this notice of the Lutheran Church in this quarter. It is bound 
to do good, and will put the Lutheran Church under lasting 
obligation to the Princeton Professor. 

But then truth compels us to confess also that it leaves us, 
and perhaps others, somewhat confused in regard to Lutheran _ 
history. For we had got the impression that that,—not to 
mention the colony of Germans that settled in Venezuela in 
1529 and adopted the Augsburg Confession in 1532, just two 
years after it was adopted at Augsburg,—the Lutheran Church 
in this country dates back to 1639. And that about the time 
of the “ Great Awakening,” (1740), one of the “ forces” which 
the Professor considers, there were ‘‘ sixty thousand Lutherans 
in the province of Pennsylvania.” We had also got the im- 
pression that the general baker who furnished the bread for 
Washington’s army, and of whom Washington spoke as his 
“honest friend,’ was a Lutheran ;: likewise the first treasurer of 
the United States ; the first speaker of the National House of 
Representatives, and a Major General in the Revolutionary 
War; and that the funeral eulogy on Washington was pro- 
nounced by Major General Lee in a Lutheran Church in Phila- 
delphia; that likewise the funeral of Franklin was held there; 
and that one year in the early history of the University of 
Pennsylvania only three men were honored with the degree of 
Doctor of Divinity, and they were all Lutherans. And so we 
have thought of the Lutheran Church as having been identified 
with this country practically from its beginning. But the Pro- 
fessor tells us “a mew ecclesiastical organization, the Lutheran 
Church, has been making gigantic strides forward zx the Middle 
West,—due to immigration.” We are, of course, aware that 
one of the “twenty-three varieties’ of Lutherans has in recent 
years, due to immigration, appeared in the Middle West. And 
it has served notice to the rest of Lutheranism, in this country 
and abroad, that z¢ is zhe Lutheran Church. That branch of 
Lutheranism will therefore, no doubt welcome and endorse the 
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statement that the Lutheran Church is “new” and “in the 
Middle West.” But let not our professorial friend lay too 
much store by this fact. For, although we do not know the 
concensus of opinion of the rest of Lutheranism in regard to 
this Western “variety,” we venture the assertion, from what 
we do know, that, could such an opinion be had, it would in all 
probability agree with that of an ardent Lutheran polemist who 
some years ago, waxing warm in controversy, gave it as his 
solemn conviction that if his opponent’s views “should ever 
‘come to prevail generally in the Lutheran Church, Gabriel 
might as well blow his horn.” And so, if the Protessor means 
our Western friends, we may agree with him when, in sum. 
marizing certain “forces” now active in this country, he re- 
marks that “ the prominent part which Lutheranism is playing 
in our religious life,—-may lead ultimately to a serious modifi- 
cation in the character of American Christianity.” 

But while the Professor’s views on the Lutheran Church are 
not what those who know the facts could wish they might be, 
and may mislead the uninformed, we shall, in view of what we 
noted at the start, in reference to the practice of overlooking or 
ignoring Lutheranism, console ourself with the old saw that 
“half a loaf is better than none,’ and pass on to notice the 
Professor’s views in reference to 


Il. THE REFORMATION. 

Here, in substance, Professor Hoskins holds that there was 
a “ striking contrast” between “ Pietism, Wesleyanism, and the 
Great Awakening ” on the one hand, and the Reformation on 
the other, in reference to (1) doctrine and practice; (2) spirit 
and aim. 

So much for the general setting of this head. Now for the 
particular views. Under 

1. The asserted contrast between “ Pietism,” etc., and the Ref- 
ormation in reference to doctrine and practice. Professor Hoskins 
holds that, 

“ Theologically speaking, these movements (Pietism, Wesley- 
anism and the Great Awakening) were a reaction against the 
doctrine of justification by faith alone. In his bitter dispute 
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with the papacy, Luther had been forced to carry this doctrine to 
an extreme. As a result, griat laxity in regard to religious prac- 
tice had followed. The Pietists and the Methodists, therefore, 
not only return to a cultivation of individual feeling, but azm 
likewise Zo restore good works to thew proper place in religious 
“ife. Schools for orphan and neglected children, care of the 
poor, the sick and the aged, preaching in prisons, etc., all bear 
witness to the philanthropic and missionary zeal which was 
inspired by this new conception of religion.” 

Here, it seems to us, Professor Hoskins has misapprehended 
the facts and doctrines involved. We propose to consider here - 
his claim (a) that Luther carried the doctrine of justification by 
faith alone “to an extreme ;” (b) that “ as a result great laxity 
in regard to religious practice had followed;” and (c) that 
‘the Pietists and the Methodists restored good works to their 
proper place—inspired by this new conception of religion.” 

In view of what these points involve, it will be profitable for 
us, before proceeding to their consideration, to recall briefly the 
origin and character of the Reformation “in and through 
Luther.” 

“One of the most noticable things in the Reformation was 
the preparation, by which Luther was qualified for his work. 
The doctrines of salvation with which he roused the sleeping 
Church, were xot apprehended simply as cold dogmas, or theo- 
vetical abstractions. * * * The Reformation took place 
first in Luther's own soul, * .* * The great deep of his 
earnest soul had been broken up in conviction and penitence, 
and through faith he entered into the kingdom of grace * * 
* a renewed, converted man, whose experience of the power 
of saving grace had been most marked and extraordinary. 
* %* * This thorough religious experience has been de- 
nominated ‘The Reformation zz Luther.’ It was needful to 
the Reformation, ¢irough Luther. * * * Luther could 
never have been satisfied with simply mending the outward 
order of the Church. He sought the restoration of its life.” * 
(Italics ours), We are now ready to consider, 


*M, Valentine in Evang. Review, vol. XIX. p. 159 et seqq. 
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(a) The claim that Luther carried the doctrine of justification 
by faith alone “ to an extreme.” 

We are aware that in holding this view, Professor Hoskins 
has eminent company. Even so noted a historian as Ranke 
has so viewed the matter: “ Luther a/veady (1522, after quell- 
ing the disturbances, in Wittenberg, that had grown out of the 
Zwickau fanaticism) Jegan to perceive the danger of insisting 
on the saving power of faith alone; alveady he taught that faith 
show itself in good conduct, brotherly love, soberness and quiet.” 
(Italics ours).* 

The scholarly Dr. Schaff has recorded a similar judgment : 
“He (Luther) gave disproportion to solifidianism and presented 
it sometimes in most ungarded language, which seemed to jus- 
tify antinomian conclusions; but he corrected himself, he ex- 
pressly condemned antinomianism, and insisted on good works 
and a holy life as a necessary manifestation of faith. And it 
must not be forgotten that the same charge of favoring anti- 
nomianism was made against Paul, who rejects it with pious 
horror. ‘ Let it never be.’” + 

Others have taken a similar position. However, being in 
eminent company in reference to a question does not by any 
means guarantee correctness of views. The leaders may be 
wrong. Witness Paul before his conversion. He had the 
whole Jewish hierarchy from Gamaliel on down on his side. 
Likewise Peter in his earlier contracted Jewish conception of 
Christianity. In this view Peter had the head of Jewish Chris- 
tianity, the apostle James, Bishop of Jerusalem, and the 
“ apostles. and elders” of this part of the Christian Church to 
whom he could appeal, and to whom, characteristically, he 
yielded even after the vision had shown him the cosmopolitan 
nature of Christianity, and this after he had strongly withstood 
them in the first council of the Christian Church. Yet subse- 


* History of the Reformation, edited by Johnson, London & New York, 
1905, p. 261. 

+ History of the Christian Church, vol. VI. p. 124; Cf. Fisher: His- 
tory. of Christian Doctrine, p. 275. 
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quent events proved that the respective representative of both 
Peter’s and Paul’s early position were wrong. 

Likewise we hold that Ranke, Schaff, Professor Hoskins, 
and others, who claim that Luther carried the doctrine of justi- 
fication by faith alone “to an extreme” have misapprehended 
Luther and his doctrine. Such a position calls for reasons. 
We accordingly proceed to give them: 

(I) It is to be remembered that the question at issue involves 
theology ; and not simply theology in general, but Lutheran 
theology; and not simply Lutheran theology in general, but 
the heart of Lutheran theology. Therefore 

(II) In order that one may be a competent judge in the case, 
we hold, he must needs be a Lutheran in conviction, though 
not necessarily by profession; and not only a Lutheran by 
conviction, but one well versed in Lutheran theology, in heart 
as well as in head; so that he may be able to appreciate and 
to estimate at its proper value that which, in its founder's view, 
is the great doctrine of Lutheranism and Protestantism. He 
must be able to see the matter as nearly as possible from the 
standpoint which Luther, from soul experience and mental ap- 
preciation, saw it. Only thus can he fairly judge as to whether 
or not Luther, “ was forced to carry the doctrine of justification 
by faith alone to an extreme ;’’* “began to see the danger of 
insisting on the doctrine of justification by faith alone ;’} or 
“‘ gave disproportion to solifidianism ;’f{ all practically the same. 
In short, the doctrine, in its presentation, must be considered 
from the stand-point of Luther, and what he saw and knew it 
to be; and not from what others, hampered by lack of knowl- 
edge, or biased by other systems of theology, conceive it to 
have been, or think it ought to have been. 

(III) On this basis, neither Ranke, nor Dr. Schaff measures 
up to the requirements. 

Ranke, though a great historian and a “good Lutheran,” 
was, nevertheless, not a theologian. He, therefore, lacked, as 


* Hoskins. 
*+ Ranke. 
t Schaff. 
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we have seen, one very essential qualification of a competent 
judge on this question. Dr. Schaff, however, had a knowledge 
of theology, though he, too, was more especially a historian 
than a theologian, and, therefore, necessarily, with Ranke de- 
veloped and exercised the historian’s objective point of view. 

Further, though Dr. Schaff knew theology, he was by con- 
viction as wel! as by profession, not a Lutheran but a Reformed 
theologian. This fact seriously disqualifies him for being a 
competent judge of the great doctrine of justification by faith 
alone as presented by Luther. This will be evident to any one 
who recalls the position which this doctrine holds in the Luth- 
eran system and the Reformed system respectively. To Luther 
and Lutheranism, yea, Protestantism itself from his view-point, 
justification by faith alone is the great central doctrine of a 
standing or a falling church. In reformed theology, justifica- 
tion by faith alone is relegated to a minor place, not in the 
center but on the circumference. God's eternal decree is the 
great central rallying point in that system. 

When we consider these facts in regard to these men, and 
then recall the requirements that we have seen are necessary 
to judge fairly of Luther’s presentation of his great doctrine 
of justification by faith alone, is it to be expected that Ranke 
or Schaff, or Professor Hoskins would or could very well do 
otherwise than hold that Luther “ gave disproportion to solifi- 
dianism ?” 

(IV) Furthermore there is yet to be remembered the very 
important fact that when Luther revived the great doctrine of 
justification by faith alone, the conception was diametrically 
opposed to then existing views of righteousness. Geod works, 
it was taught, merit righteousness. And this merit may be 
secured either by performing the works, or by purchasing the 
merit that has been accumulated, through the superfluously 
industrious, for the Church’s use. Hence when the correct 
doctrine was stated, it was misapprehended, and still continues 
to be in some quarters. 

We have now seen that in order to judge properly of Luth- 
er’s course in reference to the doctrine of justification by faith 
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alone,” certain qualifications are necessary; and that if those 
who charge him with having carried it “to an extreme” those 
whose record we have examined did not possess these qualifi- 
cations, and were consequently not competent judges; and 
further, that this was an age of “good works,” and therefore 
misapprehension of Luther’s diametrically opposite doctrine 
was to be expected. In view of these facts, we believe we are 
justified in contending that Luther did not carry his doctrine 
of “justification by faith alone” “to an extreme ;” and that 
to charge him with this, as we have seen Professor Hoskins 
and others do, is a misrepresentation of the facts. We are now 
ready to consider, as noted above, 

(b) The claim that “as a result (of carrying the doctrine of 
justification by faith alone to an extreme) great laxity in regard 
to religious practice followed.” 

That some very foolish and unfortunate practices did follow, — 
no one who knows the facts, and regards the truth will deny. 
But to hold, that these practices were due fo and “a result” of 
this doctrine as taught by Luther; or to regard these practices 
as evidence that Luther was forced to carry the doctrine of jus- 
tification by faith alone to an extreme, is to fall into the logicians 
post hoc ergo propter hoc that here cannot be established. 

To hold Luther responsible for these practices would, on the 
same basis, condemn God the Father, Christ, and Moses, since 
from the Commandments given by God, through Moses, and 
endorsed by Christ, a certain young man got a very superficial 
view of duty, and was probably lost. For, let it be noted, it 
was not because the Commandments were “carried to an ex- 
treme” that the young man erred so seriously. The trouble 
was in the young man himself. This Christ plainly showed 
him. So likewise with Luther’s doctrine of justification by 
faith alone, the doctrine was not at fault. The trouble arose 
from the superficial interpretation which some put upon it, In 
accord with this view of the matter, hear Professor Harnack: 
«Protestantism was forced by its opposition to Catholicism to 
lay exclusive (not “ extreme”) emphasis on the inward charac- 
ter of religion, and upon ‘ faith alone;’ but to formulate one 
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doctrine in sharp opposition to another is always a dangerous 
process. The man in the street is not sorry to hear that ‘ good 
works’ are unnecessary, nay, that they constitute a danger to 
the soul. Although Luther is not responsible for the convenient 
misunderstanding that ensued (italics ours) the inevitable result 
was that in the Reformed Churches in Germany from the very 
start there were accusations of moral laxity and the want of 
serious purpose in the sanctification of life. The saying, ‘If’ 
ye love me, keep my commandments, was unwarrantably 
thrust into the background. Not until the Pietistic movement 
arose was its central importance once more recognized. (Italics 
ours). Up till then the pendulum of the conduct of lite took 
a suspicious swing in the contrary direction, out of opposition 
to the Catholic ‘justification by works.’ ”’* 

We would not have it inferred that we accept Harnack in 
general, but on this point we think his view that “ Luther is 
not responsible” is correct. 

But further, we not only hold that Luther did not carry his 
doctrine of justification by faith alone “to an extreme,” and 
therefore was not responsible for the moral laxity that followed ; 
but, on the contrary, (speaking loosely, after the manner of 
those who hold that he did carry his doctrine “to an extreme ”’) 
we hold that Luther did not carry his doctrine far enough. 

We assert this view in all seriousness, and are firm in the 
conviction that in its recognition lies the safety of the great 
doctrine for which Luther so strenuously contended. And not 
only the doctrine itself, but all the blessings that rest back upon 
it. What we mean is this: Luther did emphatically teach 
that we are justified by faith alone, without works in the sense 
that Rome understood “good works.” But he did not, at the 
stari, go far enough to show that his doctrine, fully and correctly 
comprehended, includes good works in the evangelical sense. This 
failure on his part was due to the simple fact that he himself 
aid not yet fully comprehend what had taken place in his own 
soul, That it had taken place, we have seen from Dr. Valen- 
tine’s summary of it as quoted above. But Luther had not. 


* What Is Christianity ? pp. 307-308. 
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yet come to recognize it fully, and consequently could and did 
only partially expound it. 

In this, however, he was but in accord with nature. There 
is first the blossom (faith), then the fruit (good works), Luther, 
in his own “ good works” of bringing about the Reformation, 
the fruit of his faith, gradually recognized the fact which his 
own soul had from his conversion been demonstrating, that 
«« good works” follow as a result of true faith. 

Hence we hold further that Luther did not “ correct himself,” 
—as say Professor Hoskins, Ranke, and Schaff, in substance 
as quoted above,—zn the sense that he subtracted anything from 
his declaration of by faith alone, as if in that he had gone too 
far as, we have seen, they, indeed, claim. He deft ris teaching, 
on “ justification by faith alone,’ stand as he had at first pro- 
claimed it. He added nothing to it, but, by expounding tt, 
showed that rightly comprehended his doctrine included good 
works, in the evangelical sense. Hear him: 

“He that will be a true Christian, or in Christ’s kingdom 
must be a true believer. But ke does not have true faith, in 
whom works of Charity do not follow faith. Thus he (Paul) ex- 
cludes hypocrites from Christ’s kingdom. * * * the in- 
dolent, the inactive, and the idle, for they say: Jf faith justifies 
without works, then we will not work, but only believe and do what 
we please. Not so, ye godless, says Paul. It is true that faith 
justifies alone without works, but Iam speaking of “#ue faith, 
which after it has justified, does not rest idly, but is active through 
love. Therefore, Paul * * * here sets forth the whole 
Christian life, namely, that faith towards God is subjective, and 
charity or works towards our neighbor are objective.” 

Of similar import is another passage from Luther: “ Faith 
is a living, busy, active, mighty thing. It is impossible that 
it should not be continually doing good. It does not ask 
whether there are good works to be done, but before the ques- 
tion is asked, it has done them, and is always at work. * * 
* It is impossible to separate works from faith, just as im- 
possible as it is separate burning and shining from fire.” 

In view of all we have now seen in reference to the claim’ 
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that Luther carried the doctrine of “justification by faith 
alone” “ to an extreme ;” that he “ corrected himself,” etc. ; we 
not only hold that he did not “ correct himself,” in the sense 
claimed ; but that, on the other hand, speaking loosely, he did 
not carry it to an extreme. And we now add that he did not 
“correct himself” when he more fully emphasized the necessity 
of “good works,” but rather he corrected others,—those who 
had abused his doctrine of justification by faith alone. Recall 
his words as quoted above: “ Thus he (Paul) excludes hypo- 
crites from Christ’s Kingdom; the indolent, the inactive, the 
idle, for they say: If faith justifies without works, then we will 
not work, but only believe and do what we please. Not so, ye 
godless, says Paul.” Here clearly Luther is not quoting Paul to 
“correct himself” (Luther), but others who have abused the 
doctrine. 

We have dwelt thus long on the charge that Luther “ carried 
the doctrine of justification by faith alone to an extreme,” be- 
cause we believe it to be radically wrong. We believe further, 
that it, persisted in and allowed to prevail, cannot but help to 
subvert the truth which Luther's great doctrine, rightly appre- 
hended, holds. 

We go a step farther. We hold that che doctrine of “ justifi-~ 
cation by faith alone” cannot be carried to an extreme.” For, it 
that were possible, then “ faith alone,” thus conceived, wou!d 
mean something more than “faith alone,” which is absurd. 
Therefore, those who contend that Luther, by giving in later 
years proper recognition to “ good works,” thereby “ modified ” 
his, as they think, “ extreme” doctrine of justification by faith 
alone, overlook the fact that by as much as they hold that view, 
by so much they cripple Protestantism, and hold to a Pelag- 
ian or Romanistic doctrine of justification by works. Other- 
wise their contention means nothing. 

To sum up this whole matter: When Luther claimed good 
works as a consequence of being justified by faith alone, he 
thereby simply indicated that he had come into full possession 
of. what from his conversion and from his first step as a Re. 
former was potentially his. 
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We come now to the last point noted above under doctrine 
and practice, namely. 

(c) The claim that “the Pietists and Methodists restored 
good works to their proper place, * * * inspired by this 
new conception of religion.” 

On the preceding page Professor Hoskins had indeed said, 
“The doctrines these eighteenth century revivalists insisted 
upon were not new. In great part they only repeated what 
Luther and the reformers had already taught.” But the con- 
text shows that in contrast with Luther's having carried the 
doctrine of justification by faith alone “to an extreme,” “ Piet- 
ism,” etc, in the judgment of Professor Hoskins, “ restored 
good works to their proper place in religious life. Schools for 
orphans and neglected children, care of the poor, the sick and 
the aged, preaching in prisons, etc., all bear witness to the 
philanthropic and missionary zeal which was inspired by this 
new conception of religion.” — 

The “ conception of religion” that in the mind of Professor 
Hoskins, is “new,” here is the place that it gives to “ good 
works.” While we frankly admit that “ Pietism ” etc. gave an 
enlarged and prominent place to good works, we cannot con- 
cede that this was a “ ew conception of religion,” either in con- 
trast with the Reformation, or with the early Church. Reliable 
authority shows that good works, similar to those claimed for 
Pietism, had existed in the early Church. During the Middle 
ages this charity died. “Men gave and ministered no longer 
for the sake of helping and serving the poor in Christ, but to 
obtain for themselves and theirs merit, release from purgatory, 
a high degree of eternal happiness.” When one remembers 
this fact, would it be surprising if the Reformation, with its. 
diametrically opposite doctrine of faith alone, showed no inter- - 
est in these things? Yet just the reverse was true. Says Uhl- 
horn: “ Not till the Reformation was the source returned to, 
the primitive Christian notions of riches and poverty, of prop- 
erty and alms, of work and vocation revived, and consequently 
new fountains of active love unsealed.”* 


* Christian Charity in the Ancient Church, pp. 56, 397, 398. 
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While there were: some worldly-minded who saw no reason 
for considering the poor, etc., and Luther deplored this, he was, 
nevertheless, consoled that others, Christians, did remember 
them. He was likewise concerned for the orphans; the poor, 
the sick, and the infirm in general; and admonished the Church 
to care for them. This, done even in the smailest way, he 
argued significantly, was better than to build a church of gold 
in honor of St. Peter. 

History testifies that over all Germany his admonitions were 
heeded. Therefore, in view of all we have seen above, and 
just now, in reference to Luther and good works, need we say 
anything further in reference to “this new conception of re- 
ligion” than to suggest that when expressing that view good 
Homer must have nodded? Even Harnack, between whom 
and Professor Hoskins in their respective views, as quoted 
above, when superficially considered, there is seemingly much 
in common, even Harnack does not warrant the phrase, “ this 
new conception of religion.” ‘Harnack’s conclusion is: “The 
saying, ‘If ye love me, keep my commandments’ was unzwar- 
vantably thrust into the background. Not until the Pietistic 
movement arose was its central importance once more recog- 
nized.” The terms “ uzwarrantably” and “ once more” clearly 
imply that good works as they appeared in Pietism were not 
“‘new.” This is, of course, in accord with what we have 
abundantly seen above. 

It is therefore evident that, in reference to the matter of good 
works, the world did not need to wait for more than two hun- 
dred years after Luther had revived the great doctrine of justi- 
fication by faith alone, until Professor Hoskins’ “ forces” brought 
to light “ this zezw conception of religion.” 

Having completed our consideration of the points under 
doctrine and practice, in Professor Hoskins’ asserted contrast 
between Pietism, etc., and the Reformation, we conclude our 
paper with a notice of 

(2) The asserted contrast between Pietism, etc., and the Refor- 
mation in reference to spirit and aim. 

Says Professor Hoskins: «In another of its phases, this 
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eighteenth century revival of vital religion stands in striking 
contrast to the Reformation of the sixteenth. The latter was 
militant in spirit and led to the establishment of many mutually 
hostile sects. * * * The religious leaders of the eighteenth 
century did not aim to found a new sect. Regeneration within 
the Church itself was the object of their endeavors. * * * 
The Pietists in Germany never founded a sect at all. * * * 
Just as little did John Wesley in England intend to organize a 
dissenting body.” 

We confess that at this, in view of what we have already 
seen, we are tempted to give way to a degree of impatience 
wholly incompatible with our profession. But we will simply 
say that when a Professor who holds a chair in a prominent 
university, and who has been honored by one of the foremost 
universities of the world, with a degree that implies learning, 
ventures in a leading theological review, to interpret history, 
it is to be expected that he will at least evince a correct knowl- 
edge of the facts. We look in vain for such knowledge here. 
For any one familiar with the facts, as given by Luther himself, 
to say nothing of the eminent historians who have called at- 
tention to them, will have noted the striking likeness, not “ con- 
trast,” in general, between the course of Luther and what is 
here claimed for Professor Hoskins’ “forces.” While there 
was a difference in minor details and relative importance, in 
Luther’s favor, there certainly is no warrant for the Professor’s 
assertion that in the respects named in this conclusion, “ this 
eighteenth century revival of vital religion stands in striking 
contrast to the Reformation of the sixteenth century.” 

Proof of our assertion is found in Luther’s letter of May 
30, 1518, to Pope Leo X. In it there is outlined: 

(a) Luther’s aim as a Reformer. 

“ Recently the preaching of indulgences was begun here, and 
soon assumed such importance that the preachers, thinking that 
under the overawing influence of your name they could do 
anything, ventured to teach publicly crass, impious and hereti- 
cal views, to the inexpressible scandal and derision of church- 
authority, and in utter disregard of the Church’s decretals. 
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“ Not satisfied with publishing their poison in the most im- 
pudent language, they also distributed books and scattered them 
among the people. And such insatiable and unheard of avarice 
did they display in this business, that they put the confessors 
under oath to press these godless and heretical ideas (Dinge) 
with all possible faithfulness and urgency (auf das treulichste 
und dringendste) upon the people. I am telling the truth and © 
there is nothing by which they can justify their zeal. The 
books are here and these they cannot deny. * * * 

“ Nevertheless, accounts of the avarice of the priests, and 
attacks on the keys and the Pope were spreading in the taverns 
continually. This talk was so common that our whole nation 
is witness of it. 

“T confess, I burned with zeal for Christ, or if men prefer, 
with youthful ardor. Yet I saw that it was noi properly my 
business to take action in reference to the matters. Therefore 
I privately admonished several prominent officials of the 
Church. Some took me seriously, others laughed at me, others 
treated me indifferently, but the awe of your name and the 
menace of Church-discipline prevailed. Finally, when I could 
accomplish nothing otherwise, I deemed it best at least to op- 
pose them peaceably (ganz gelind) and bring their teachings 
into doubt. Therefore, since I, by your apostolic authority am 
a professor of theology, and have the right to hold a public dis- 
putation, according to the custom of all the universities, and 
the whole Church, I accordingly availed myself of this right 
and announced a public disputation. This is the fire that has 
set the whole world ablaze. 

“ That my theses have had so great an effect, and that they 
have spread into nearly all lands, amazes even me. Now what 
shallI do? Retract I cannot, and I see that through this publi- 
cation an extraordinary hatred has arisen against me. I do not 
relish publicity, for which I am unfitted, particularly in this 
most flourishing age which might lead even a Cicero to hide 
himself. 

“But to appease my adversaries, as well as to satisfy the 
wishes of my many friends, I publish my views. I publish 
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them, holy Father, in order that I may live more securely under 
your protection. From this, all who wish may know with 
what purity and simplicity I have sought Church-authority and 
shown respect for the keys; and likewise how unjustly and 
falsely my adversaries in so many respects have wronged me. 
’ « Therefore, most holy Father, I prostrate myself before your 
Holiness, and submit myself to you with all that I have and 
am. Deal with me as it may please you.” * 

Here it will be noted: (I) that Luther’s aim at the start was 
simply to protect and defend the honor of the Church of Rome 
against her enemies ; (II) that to do this he first tried privately 
to interest some of the leaders of the Church in his cause; 
(III) that when this failed, he decided in all peaceableness to 
exercise his right as a theological professor to open a disputa- 
tion and endeavor to show that the indulgence mongers were 
teaching sinful and heretical views; (IV) that when, as a result 
of this course, sentiment was divided, many espousing his 
cause, and many others violently opposing it, he sought security 
from the latter by appealing to the Pope; (V) that through all 
this Luther was still in the Church of Rome, working in all 
earnestness and sincerity for her good; and (VI) that he had 
no thought of separating from her, much less of founding a 
new Church. 

But let us follow Luther further. Hear him before Cajetan, 
at Augsburg, Oct. 12, 1518. Does he consider himself out- 
side of the Roman Church? Is he tearing it down, or striving | 
to erect one of his own? Not at all. Addressing the Pope’s 
representative Luther says: “I have appeared betore you as 
an obedient and humble son of the holy Christian Church. ° I 
am in obedience ready and willing to hear the charges brought 
against me and if I have erred, to be instructed in what is 
better.” + 

Here Luther again. When interviewed by Miltitz in Spala- 
tin’s home at Altenburg, January 2-3, 1519, Luther conceded 


* Werke, St. Louis Ed. XI. p. 1455. 
t Werke, ut supra, XV. p. 561. 
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that it was “as atrue child of the Church” that he opposed 
the disgraceful preaching of indulgences, etc. 

In accordance with his agreement with Miltitz, just noted, 
Luther wrote approximately about March 3, 1519 to Pope 
Leo X. as follows: 

“ Most holy Father, I testify betore God and all his creatures 
that I never intended, nor do I now mean to be in any. way 
disrespectful or by artifice to detract at all from the Roman 
Church or your Holiness. On the contrary I declare without 
reservation (plenissime) that the power of this Church is su- 
preme, and that nothing in heaven and on earth is to be pre- 
ferred to her, save only Jesus Christ the Lord of all. 

“It pained me greatly that my most devoted service met 
such an evil fate that what I had undertaken in order to protect 
the honor of the Roman Church was interpreted as irreverence ; 
and also by the supreme head of the Church himself was re- 
garded with unreserved suspicion as altogether bad. * * * 
For I thought only this: that the Roman Church, our mother, 
should not be defiled by the infamy of foreign avarice; also 
that the people should not be seduced by error and taught to 
regard love as less important than indulgences.” 

In one of the papers called forth by the Miltitz agreement 
Luther expressed himself as follows: “If now indeed matters 
in the Roman Church are not what they might be, yet neither 
that nor any other reason that now exists or that may appear 
is so great’ that one should separate from the Roman Church. 
On the other hand, the worse things go there, the more we 
should go and stay with it, for separating from it or despising 
it will not make it better.” * 

To summarize again, in all that we have just seen we note: 
(i) that Luther recognizes the Roman Church as supreme, save 
only Christ ; (ii) that he regards himself as a true, son of the 
Church ; (iii) that he is greatly pained that his efforts, put forth 
in all good faith in her behalf, have been interpreted unquali- 
fidely to his discredit ; (iv) that his sole aim was to protect her 
honor, and the spiritual welfare of her members ; ‘v) that there 


* Werke, ut supra, XX. 706. 
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is not, neither can be, in Luther’s judgment, any reason what- 
ever for separating from her; (vi) that a Church apart from 
Rome was to Luther’s mind at this time not to be thought of; 
and (vii) that with all this Luther has shown a pacific spirit. 

How then, it will be asked, did the “ militant spirit” that 
“led to the establishment of many mutually hostile sects” 
arise? We shall gain some light on this by noticing briefly. 

(b) Luther's spirit as a Reformer. 

The “ militant spirit”” was not of Luther’s choosing but was 
forced upon him (i) by Eck’s disputation, and (ii) by the Pope’s 
bull excommunicating Luther and his party. 

Luther had agreed with Rome’s representative, Miltitz, to 
cease agitating the matters in dispute, provided his opponents 
would do the same. But the Roman giant Eck in his pros- 
pectus preliminary to the Leipzig disputation with Carlstadt, 
reopened the breach by attacking Luther in thirteen theses, 
and forcing him into the disputation. Here Luther’s line of 
defense led him to see that not only the papacy is a human in- 
stitution, but that even councils may err. Thus he was being 
prepared for what was seen to be his fate. 

“During the early months of the year 1520, (after the 
Leipzig Disputation) Luther had remained comparatively pas- 
sive. * * * But when the tidings of Eck’s ‘success at 
Rome, and the impending excommunication reached him, at 
first as a vague rumor, but daily acquiring consistency and 
strength, his ardour for spiritual combat awoke (Italics ours); the 
conviction which had meanwhile been ripening in him burst 
forth ; ‘at length,’ exclaimed he, ‘the mysteries of anti-christ 
must be unveiled:’ in the course of June, just as the bull of 
excommunication had been issued at Rome, he wrote his Book 
to the Christian Nobility of the German Nation, which was as 
his friends justly observed the signal for a decisive attack.” * 

This was the only course left now that “ Luther with his 
party (was) forcibly expelled from the Church over which the 
Pope had power. It was not that he separated himself from 
this Church, * * * but the Romish Church did then 
separate itself from the voice of Christian conscience, whose 


* Ranke, pp. 216-217. 
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spokesman Luther had become for the German nation. Jt thrust 
out the man who would not forsake it ; (Italics ours) it would not 
or could not endure any longer the testimony of evangelical truth. 
* %* * Thrust out of Rome with his party, he had to turn 
his attention to the preparation and the procuring of a new 
church home.” “ Nothing remained for him but to attempt to 
found a new church opposed to that of Rome, (Italics ours) and 
to establish a system of doctrine consonant to the Holy 
Scriptures.” * 

Thus we see that Luther’s aim was_ not to found a separate 
Church, but to reform the Roman Church and remain in it; 
and that he was pacific in spirit until forced to become other- 
wise. 

What then becomes of Professor Hoskin's asserted “ striking 
contrast’ between “ Pietism ” etc., and the Reformation? On 
the contrary, we might claim a contrast in aim just the reverse 
of Professor Hoskins.’ For, if Spener did not found a sep- 
arate sect, it was not because he had no aim in that direction. 
Nor is it strictly true that he did not founda sect. For his 
« ecclestolae in ecclesia,” properly speaking, can be regarded as 
nothing short of this. And it has been pointed out repeatedly 
that in the university of Halle, « Pietism obtained’ the recog- 
nition of a national Church and a theological representation.” ’ ¢ 

With this, having already exceeded our limits, we close our 
consideration of the views of the Princeton Professor. To any 
one who has read his articles, it will be evident that more might 
be said. But from what has been presented, we think it will 
be evident to all fairminded seekers after truth that (1) the 
Lutheran Church is something more than “a new ecclesiastical 
organization in the Middle West, * * * due to immigra- 
tion ;” and (2) that “this eighteenth century revival of vital 
religion” does not “stand in striking contrast to the Reforma- 
tion of the sixteenth” century with respect to (a) doctrine and 
ptactice ; and (b) spirit and aim; but that, on the other hand, 
the revival of the eighteenth century was, in the main, an echo 
of the revival of the sixteenth century. 


*Mosheim, Zc. Hist, (1861), p. 573- 
¢ Dorner, Hist. Prot. Theol. I1., 100, 204, 207. 
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REVIEW OF RECENT LITERATURE. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, NEW YORK. 


Outlines of Biblical History aud Literature. By Frank Knight 
Sanders, Ph.D., D.D., and Henry Thatcher Fowler, Ph.D. 
Pp. XIV. and 216, with appendix. Price $1.25 net. 


These outlines offer a course of Biblical study claiming to be 
“the outgrowth of eighteen years of experiment in the effort 
to give an orderly view of the development and significance of 
the Bible. * * * They have been prepared with four 
classes especially in mind: the college student who has no pro- 
fessional interest in the subject * * * ; the graduate 
student specializing in Oriental history or literature who needs 
a comprehensive view of the whole sweep of civilization ; the 
professional student of theology * * * ; and the general 
student of the Bible who finds an increasing joy in its 
mastery.” 

In perusing this work we find but little cause for joy, though 
much for dissent. Roughly stated, the book is too technical 
for the non-professional student, and too much on the spoon- 
meat order for the professional. It does, moreover, not serve 
the cause of the truely historical school, but is the Laufbursche 
of the “higher critics,” or the radical school popularized. The 
many works and articles to which it refers, being in the Eng- 
lish language only, (some translated from the German) and, as 
far as the Old Testament is concerned, largely radical at that, 
make the book as misleading to one class as superfluous to the 
other. It is quite superfluous in the hands of the specialist, 
who knows that the man of research can take but few steps 
without consulting the French and especially the German 
sources. To the non-professional it is misleading in as much 
as it keeps him ignorant of the traditional views (men like 
Edersheim are not even mentioned) and presses upon him the 
acceptance ‘of historical or quite as often, unhistorical, con- 
structions conceived in the aggressive dogmatism of the 
“higher critics.” 

With Prof. Hauck of Leipzig, we believe in the right and 
necessity of criticism, without territorial reservation. But we 
also hold, as does he, that criticism must be constructive 
(erbauend). And the name of Klostermann, in Old Testament 
scholarship, and that of Zahn, in the New, show that the field 
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of criticism is far from becoming the property of the radicals. 
As far as the religious side is concerned, the outlines fail com- 
pletely in constructive criticism; the reader is given the im- 
pression that the Old Testament is more chaos than order. 

The treatment given the Old Testament, 168 pages, is fol- 
lowed by one of forty-five on the New Testament.. In the 
latter the radical spirit is less pronounced. The book closes 
with a select bibliography of ten pages and a collection of 
twenty-one méps. 


JOHN O. EVJEN. 


The British City the Beginnings of Democracy. By Frederic 

C. Howe, Ph.D. (8 I-4 x 5 I-2; pp. XVII. 370). 

The failures and successes of British city government are here 
set forth with considerable vigor. The failures, which much 
overbalance the successes, are ascribed to “privilege,” and 
particularly to the solicitude with which the interests of landed 
property are guarded in the hands of its owners. Such prop- 
erty when unimproved is untaxed and may be profitably held’ 
unused for its “unearned increment.” Consequently, with 
large tracts of idle land, Great Britain is dependent for the 
necessaries of life upon other countries, has a vast insufficiently 
nourished population, and is in a state of physical deteriora- 
tion. The blame for it all is put upon the conservatism of the 
House of Lords, the Commons, the Church, the Army and 
Navy, the press, the bar and the various agencies of public 
opinion. The hope for recovery is found only in progress to- 
wards a socialistic condition, in the municipal ownership of 
public utilities, in the single tax on land. A movement in 
this direction has begun in the cities, especially Glasgow, 
Liverpool and Manchester. The enormous increase of local 
indebtedness under the new system is freely admitted by Mr. 
Howe, but seems in no respect to weaken his confidence in the 
soundness of his theories, even in view of the revulsion from 
municipal ownership as shown by the recent elections in Great 
Britain itself. 

Much of what Mr. Howe says about the condition of the 
British city is no doubt correct, but his remedy would aggra- 
vate the disease. It is far easier to dream of ideal conditions 
than to deal wisely with the actual. Builders of Spanish 
castles seldom have a reputation as great architects. Social- 
istic mayors of American cities have not been notably success- 

ful as executives. In matters much simpler than the govern- 
* ment of cities it is hard to find the man who can execute; 
more rarely still do those who have the ability use it for the 
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public welfare rather than their own profit. There is no 
reason yet to distrust the old principle that recognizes self- 
reliance rather than government as the source of a man’s wel- 
fare. Generally speaking a man’s interests are safest in his 
own hands. The men with large promises and projects may 
well be suspected ; they are in danger of wrecking altogether 
what though imperfect nevertheless does pretty well and at all. 
events allows the responsibility of failure rest with the indivi- 
dual concerned rather than society. 


J. A. HIMES. 


Israel’s Laws and Legal Precedents. By Charles Foster Kent, 
Ph.D., Woolsey Professor of Biblical Literature in Yale Uni- 
versity. Pp. XXXV and 301. 

We have here another volume in the Student’s Old Testa- 
ment Series from the unwearied pen of Prof. Kent. It is the 
third volume that has reached us from the press. The con- 
tents of the work may be summarised as follows: Introduction; 
The Babylonian Background of Israel’s Laws, The Origin 
and Growth of Israelitish Law, The Primitive Codes, The 
Deuteronomic Codes, Ezekiel and the Holiness Code, The 
Priestly Code. Then follow in detail Personal and Family 
Laws, Constitutional Laws, Criminal Laws, Humane Laws, 
&c. Upon the theory of the plurality of authorship in the 
Pentateuch, Dr. Kent assigns these Laws to different writers, 
then collates all the passages bearing upon any one Law, and 
thus affords the student an opportunity of seeing at a glance 
all that is written concerning any one subject. Explanatory 
notes are to be found on every page. The translation, which 
is somewhat freer than in the English versions, is nevertheless 
faithful to the original, and in many instances clears away ob- 
scurities. We can only repeat here what we have said in our 
notices of former volumes: The work exhibits profound and 
reverent scholarship, and will materially assist the student to a 
better understanding of the life and history of the chosen 
people. A copious appendix on related topics is found at the 
end of the volume. 


T. C. BILLHEIMER. 
EATON AND MAINS, NEW YORK. 

Biblical Dogmatics, An Exposition of the Principal Doctrines 
of the Holy Scriptures. By Milton S. Terry, DD., Professor 
of Christian Doctrine in Garrett Biblical Institute. 8 mo. 
Pp. XVIII, 608. Cloth. Price $3.50 net. 

Dr. Terry’s Biblical Dogmatics, is a ripe book, the fruit of 
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mature scholarship and a devout spirit. The aim and scope 
of the volume are intermediate between Biblical Theology on 
the one hand and Systematic Theology on the other. It goes 
beyond the limits of the former, which is an exegetical and 
historical discipline, in seeking a logical arrangement of the 
biblical doctrines into a systematic body of revealed truth. 
While adopting the method of Systematic Theology it stops 
short of utilizing the development of doctrine as contained in 
the creeds and in the discussions of theologians. It can easily 
be seen that such a study must yield rich results. Yet it must 
be borne in mind that the limits of the so-called Biblical Dog- 
matics also constitute its limitations. The volume before us 
however, useful, illustrates the need of Systematic Theology 
which is the synthesis of all theological learning. 

The main divisions followed are denominated “ Man,” 
“Christ” and “ Our Father.” The author is well acquainted 
with the usual order followed in theological study; yet his 
judgment decides in favor of the above. Nevertheless, the 
arrangement strikes us as being somewhat unnatural and con- 
trary to the chronology of the history of dogma, beginning 
with the doctrine of God as developed in the earliest creeds. 

The discussion of various topics does not seem to be well 
proportioned. Of the six hundred pages only about three ate 
devoted to a consideration of faith and an equal number to 
the Sacraments. The author finds no warrant, contrary to the 
accepted belief, for the doctrine of an Intermediate State. 
Neither does he find any authority for a general resurrection 
at “the last day.” He says, “ the heavenly body is given im- 
mediately after the dissolution of the earthly house, and is as 
truly an organism as is theearthly body.” “The dead are not 
all raised simultaneously, but each in his own order and in his 
own time.” It is needless to say that in these things he runs 
counter to nearly all exegetes and to the apparent meaning of 
Scripture. 

The author’s style is lucid. We commend also a “select 
bibliography,” as well as the two excellent indexes. The 
volume is worthy of study. 

J. A. SINGMASTER. 


Unbeliet in the Nineteenth Century. A Critical History, by 
Henry C. Sheldon, Professor in Boston University. 8 mo. 
Pp. VIII, 399. Cloth. Price $2.00 net. 

The author’s aim to present “compact and accurate exposi- 
tion” is well realized in this interesting and well-written volume. 

Moreover the work is sufficiently critical to justify the sub-title. 
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The book is divided into three parts: I. Philosophical 
Theories; II. Quasi-Scientific, Theological, and Ethical 
Theories; and III. Critical Theories concerning the Scriptures. 

In the first part, starting with “ Kantian Antecedents,” Dr. 
Sheldon traces Radical Idealism through the mazes of the 
philosophics of Fichte, Schelling and Hegel. He finds that 
“Each of the prominent forms of this Idealism may be charged 
with rendering support to pantheism.” Then follow luminous 
discussions of “ Radical Sensationalism and Materialism,” 
“ Positivism,” “ Agnostic and Anti-theistic Evolutionism ” and 
«« Pessimism.” 

In the second part, the question of the Supernatural, the 
finality of Christianity, the divinity of Christ and utilitarian 
and naturalistic ethics are calmly but trenchantly set forth. 

In the last part, we have a consideration of the theories of 
Strauss, Baur and Renan, and the more recent radical criticism 
of the Old Testament and of the New. 

In a brief but careful summary the author expresses his firm 
conviction that in spite of a century of most extraordinary 
testing, the characteristic features of the Christian faith « have 
suffered no loss of prestige from the movements of thought.” 
“The Christian believer, at the opening of the twentieth cen- 
tury, should exercise his prerogative to go forward with illu- 
mined countenance and joyful spirit. No real barrier has been 
placed in the way of his faith.” 

We heartily commend this volume to the clergy and to 
thoughtful laymen. Every pastor would do well to havea 
copy at hand to place in the hands of thoughtful doubters and 
of blatant objectors. 


J. A. SINGMASTER. 


WARTBURG PUBLISHING HOUSE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Explanation of Dr. Martin Luther’s Small Catechism, together 
with Three Supplements. Prepared by J. M. Ren, Professor 
of Theology at Wartburg Seminary, Dubuque, Iowa. 
Translated from the German. Pp. 167. 


This book forms a valuable addition to our catechitical litera- 
ture in the English language. We heartily commend it for 
use by pastors in preparing their catechetical instructions. It 
will prove suggestive and helpful. The book contains Luthers’ 
Small Catechism and the Appendix on the keys, an explana- 
tion of the Catechism and three supplements (1) on the Bible, 
(2) on the Church Year, (3) on important events in Church 
History. The doctrine of the sacraments is presented for the 
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most part according to the conception and even in the phrase- 
ology of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, but we are 
spared the figment of child faith and the objectionable « oral 
manducation.” 

The author lays strong emphasis on the necessity of faith. 
In speaking of the benefits of baptism, he say : “ But baptism 
conters all these gifts and benefits only on a// who believe, that 
is, whose hearts have been opened to these gifts and benefits, 
and who lay hold on them”— in which he clearly recognizes the 
volitional element in faith. On page 127 the author comes 
perilously near teaching baptismal regeneration, and the pre- 
cedence of regeneration to justification. We reject baptismal 
regeneration in any such sense as, baptized, therefore regen- 
erated, and we are absolutely certain that the genuine Lutheran 
conception places justification before regeneration, as God’s 
work for man must precede God’s work in man. We also ob- 
ject to the author’s identification of Holy Chistian Church with 
the Communion of Saints in the Creed. Historical research has 
shown beyond all contradiction that the communio sanctorum 
was not introduced into the Creed as explanatory or epexege- 
tical of the preceding article, but as an independent concep- 
tion. We also object to the view of our author that Sunday 
is founded on apostolic usage. The third commandment was 
not abolished by the Apostles or by the spirit of Christianity. 
It still abides in force, and it lays obligation on us not only to 
hear the preaching of the word on that day, but also to rest 
the body and to abstain from the ordinary work of our hands. 
Such was the teaching of the great doctors of our Church for 
at least two hundred years. Its vitiation has brought much 
evil upon the Churches. 

Our author says, without qualification, as has been so often 
said of late years in THE LUTHERAN QUARTERLY, that the 
Augsburg Confession * was written by Melanchthon.” Recent 
discoveries have settled the question, raised by partisanism, 
that Melanchthon is the author of the Augsburg Confession 
in every legitimate sense of the word author, and have fully 
justified the inscription on his tomb-stone: Autor Confessionis 
Augustanae. 


J. W. RICHARD. 


LUTHERAN PUBLICATION SOCIETY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Reason, History and Religion. By Rev. J. M. Reimensnyder, 
D.D. Pastor of Trinity Lutheran Church, Milton, Pa. 

I2mo. Pp. 94, Cloth. Price 50 cents; paper 25 cents. 
“Reason, History, and Religion,” by Dr. J. M. Reimen- 
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snyder, is a popular presentation and vindication of the faith 
of the Church. Against the false assumptions of modern 
skepticism, which seeks to eliminate the supernatural, he de- 
fends the historicity and inspiration of the Bible, the belief in 
a personal God, and the antiquity and the divine ordination of 
the Sabbath, and of the Church. 

The subject is handled in a-forceful manner from the stand- 
point of a thoughtful and practical minister. The book ought 
to have a wide sale, especially among the laity. It is beauti- 
fully bound and well printed on good paper, an artistic product 
worthy of our Publication House. 

J. A. SINGMASTER. 


CONCORDIA PUBLISHING HOUSE, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Handbook for the Beginner’s Home Study in the. Word of God. 
By Carl Manthey-Zorn, Pastor of Zion Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, Cleveland, O. Translated by H. M. Zorn and J. A. 
Rimbach. 8mo. Pp. 284. Cloth sides, leather back. 

The make-up of the book is marked by the excellent work- 
manship characteristic of the Concordia Publishing House. 
The preface says, “ This book was written that it might be 
placed in the hands of adults who need and desire, or are will- 
ing to accept, an instruction in the Christian doctrine.” The 
method, therefore, is didactic rather than argumentative. The 
matter is practically biblical and expository. Besides present- 
ing Bible facts and stories, it elucidates the Catechism. The 
book will be found usetul in the hands of plain people seeking 
the way of life. 

J. A. SINGMASTER. 


- Poems for Pastime. Selected by C. Abbetmeyer. 

Except for the insertion of the somewhat worn “ Curfew 
Must Not Ring To-night,” and the omission of any examples 
of Lowell’s verse, this collection of poems shows good judg- 
ment. Many of them are the wisely chosen selections of 
school readers of fifteen or twenty years ago, and there are a 
few of more recent origin. Almost all are suitable for recita- 
tion, therefore the book is valuable to the teacher. They are 
poems which children, and especially American children, 
should read, or, better still, should hear before they are able to 
read for themselves. The selections from the German of 
Goethe, Schiller, Uhland, etc., are well made, and the transla- 
tions are skillful. Useful explanatory notes are appended. 

E. S. 
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AUGUSTANA BOOK CONCERN, ROCK ISLAND, ILL. 


The Elements of the Christian Religion by Rev. Carl August 
Blomgren, Ph.D. Professor of Sacred Theology, Augustana 
College and Theological Seminary, Rock Island, Illinois. 
I2mo. Pp. 102. Cloth. Price 75 cents. 

This little hand-book contains an “ outline” of Systematic 
Theology and is to be commended for presenting a great mat- 
ter in a very brief compass. On the whole the work is well 
done, and will be found useful by way of suggestion. The- 
ological students and ministers will find it a convenient guide 
along the main highways of Theology. 

The brevity of the volume practically excludes discussion, 
and subjects it to the limitations incident to condensing. There 
are some inaccurate statements. For instance, it is said on 
page seven that the arguments deduced from natural reason to 
prove the existence of God “are not valid.” The validity of 
the arguments it seems to us, is unquestionable, though their 
conclusiveness may be disputed. 

J. A. SINGMASTER, 


Hyksos and Israelitie Cities. By W. M. Flinders Petrie. Hon. 
D.C. L., LL. D., etc. Edwards Professor of Egyptology, 
University College, London. With Chapters by J. Garrow 
Duncan, B.D. Pp. VII and 56. XL Plates. Office of 
School of Archaeology, University College, Gower St., W. 
C., London. 


This work is an account of the excavations carried on by 
Prof. Petrie in Egypt, under the auspices of the British School of 
Archaeology. It is a report of the operations of the twelfth 
year, and is for the year 1906. It contains chapters on The 
Hyksos Camp, The Hyksos Cemetery, The Temple of Onias, 

_Raamses and the Cemeteries of Goshen and Suwa. 

About twenty miles north of Cairo is a mound of ruins, 
known as Tel-el-Yehudiyeh, The Mound of the Jew. This 
mound Prof. Petrie has been exploring, as well as that of 
Raamses, one of the two store cities built by the Israelites 
during their sojourn in Egypt. The Mound. of the Jew was a 
fortified place occupied by the Hyksos, that mysterious people, 
which subsequently conquered Egypt, and ruled over it for 
500 years. After various vicissitudes it finally became the 
abode of a colony of Jews, which, fleeing from the persecutions 
of Antiochus Epiphanes, settled in northern Egypt about 154 
B. C. Onias, their High Priest, erected here a temple, an 
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exact reproduction, on an inferior scale, of the temple at 
Jerusalem. ; 

From these statements it can be inferred that this mound 
was an ideal spot for the excavator’s spade, and that discoveries 
would be made here that would prove of intense interest and 
value. And such has been the case. The laying bare the foun- 
dation of the temple and the uncovering the walls of the city has 
been full of surprises for the archaeologist, while the excava- 
tions at Raamses bring to the Bible student additional and cor- 
roberating information concerning the story of the Exodus. 
The numerous plates at the end of the volume give the reader 
a complete and truthful piccure of the various objects of value 
discovered during the course of the explorations. 

T. C. BILLHEIMER. 


AMERICAN LUTHERAN PUBLICATION BOARD, PITTSBURG, PA. 


The Glory of the Reformation. A Program for the Reforma- 

tion Festival and Children’s day. Octavo, pp. 19. 

Here is another proof of the enterprise of our Missouri 
friends. Why not have a children’s festival of the Reforma- 
tion? This program opens with Fin’ Feste Burg, which is the 
common property of all Lutherans. Then follow responses, 
Scripture lesson, prayer, questions and answers about Luther 
and the Reformation, which in the main are excellent. But 
we utterly repudiate this: “Through whom did the devil 
furthermore try to hinder the spread of the truth ? 

“ Through men like Calvin and Zwingli.” 

; J. W. RICHARD. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


Among the articles in the September Aé/antic Monthly are, 
Why American Marriages Fail, by Mrs. Anna A. Rogers ; 
The Rules of the Game, by Edward Alsworth Ross, Professor 
of Sociology in Wisconsin University ; Fenimore Cooper, by 
Brander Matthews who proves himself an appreciative critic ; 
Elizabethan Psychology, by Professor Edward Dowden of the 
University of Dublin, best known in this country for his Shake- 
speare studies ; and The Anglo-American School of Polite Un- 
learning. All these articles are of the high standard tor which 
the Atlantic is noted. 

Of special interest to readers of the QUARTERLY is Miss 
Elsie Singmaster’s When Town and Country Meet. Miss 
Singmaster, who is a daughter of Dr. Singmaster, of the Get- 
tysburg Theological Seminary, has gained an enviable reputa- 
tion as a writer of dialect stories. 


Pp. M. B. 
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edge and agreement with the tried doctrines of the Church, conjoined 
to openness of mind toward, and acquaintance with, whatever is valuable 
in the newer teachings offered to-day. 

The book is most valuable because it deals with living questions of theology. 
The author’s discussions of the Trinity, of Creation, of the Evolutionary 
Theory, of the Modern Explanation of Sin, are examplesof this. He displays 
consciousness of strength. He states the position of the adversary fairly and 
without heat, because he has for himself gone over the field and discovered 
his weaknesses, and reached what he believes to be the truth. It is the mark 
of the strong thinker. 

He has an extraordinary faculty of stating lucidly philosophical and the- 
ological] difficulties. What he knows—and he knows much and deeply—he has 
put in clear and understandable language. Many of his definitions are mas- 
terly. 

Dr. Valentinefhad a philosophical mind which enabled him to comprehend 
much of what is abstruse to the ordinary mind. His discussion of the Trinity 
is conclusive evidence of this. This mastery of philosophy enabled him to - 
detect the fallacies and inconsequential arguments which often go unchallenged 
because of their apparent profundity and metaphysical pretensions. : 

It is pleasant to note the courage he displays. He does not avoid vexed and 
unsettled problems, but frankly considers them and states his belief. _He had 
a firm grasp on the central truths of our Lutheran theology. 

The Church owes a debt of gratitude to Dr. Valentine for his ‘‘ Christian 
Theology ’’ as given in these volumes. It is a valuable contribution in the- 
ology, not only to Lutherans, but to all Christians, whatever name they bear. 


[)" VALENTINE’S “Christian Theology’’ impresses one with his knowl-~ 
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